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Edward  H.  Roberts,  Editor  Edward  J.  Jurji,  Book  Review  Edito 


IMPROVING  THE  MINISTRY 


here  is  universal  agreement  among  Christians  that  the  best  of  everything 


should  be  dedicated  to  God.  We  would  want  to  see,  therefore,  the  choicest 
young  people  set  aside  to  full  time  Christian  service.  To  bring  this  about,  how- 
ever, requires  time,  effort  and  discriminating  judgment  on  the  part  of  those 
already  in  the  ministry  and  on  the  part  of  the  laymen.  One  must  be  alert  to 
discover  men  of  outstanding  gifts  and  to  present  to  them  the  claims  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  even  though  they  may  now  be  training  for  another  pro- 
fession. But,  one  must  be  just  as  ready  to  turn  into  another  field  of  service  a 
young  man  bent  toward  the  ministry  when  he  finds  the  prospective  minister 
lacking  the  necessary  gifts. 

A recent  and  sincere  endeavor  to  improve  the  caliber  of  ministerial  candi- 
dates has  been  the  establishment  of  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Theological  Fel- 
lowships. As  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Seminary  Bulletin,  the 
purpose  of  this  fellowship  program  is  to  encourage  young  people  of  excep- 
tional qualities  of  intellect,  character,  and  leadership  to  enter  the  Protestant 
ministry.  It  is  directed  not  to  those  who  have  already  decided  on  the  ministry, 
but  to  those  who  may  consider  it  and  who  are  sufficiently  interested  to  devote 
a year  at  a theological  school  exploring  the  possibility  of  full  time  Christian 
service.  Candidates  for  fellowships  must  be  nominated  by  persons  in  respon- 
sible positions  in  the  ministry  or  higher  education  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  their  qualifications.  The  stipend  a Fellow  receives  is  not  fixed 
but  will  depend  upon  individual  circumstances. 

Naturally,  some  have  been  raising  questions  regarding  the  project. 

i.  Is  this  not  employing  money  to  entice  men  into  the  Christian  ministry? 
The  same  question  could  be  raised  regarding  the  scholarship  and  fellowship 
orograms  sponsored  by  all  the  denominations  and  seminaries  in  the  land.  This 
Fellowship  is  granted  for  one  year  only,  for  the  student  himself  must  find  ways 
md  means  of  financing  the  last  two  years  of  the  course. 

One  of  the  primary  motives  in  offering  the  fellowships  is  to  stimulate  minis- 
:ers  and  educators  to  more  activity  in  finding  unusual  candidates.  To  this  end 
an  executive  director  has  been  employed  to  give  full  time  to  the  study  and 
aromotion  of  the  venture.  He  is  the  Reverend  Robert  Rankin,  formerly  Chap- 
ain  of  the  Associated  Colleges  of  Claremont,  California.  The  Board  has  been 
most  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  this  capable  and  consecrated  leader. 
One  of  his  first  tasks  will  be  to  visit  college  and  university  campuses  in  this 
country  and  Canada  in  order  to  find  key  men  among  faculty  members  and 
administrators  who  will  give  time  and  effort  to  discovering  outstanding  candi- 
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dates.  As  has  already  been  stated,  the  candidate  does  not  apply,  he  is  nomi-  ^oi 
nated  by  educators  or  ministers.  U 

2.  But,  does  not  this  program  have  a tendency  to  put  a premium  upon  in-  ^ 
decisiveness;  may  some  not  develop  hesitancy  in  order  to  qualify?  This  is  not  |jri 
likely  to  be  the  case  in  the  high  type  of  candidate  that  is  contemplated.  A faker  $ 
is  very  apt  to  give  himself  away,  and  even  though  a few  of  these  should  sue-  1 
ceed  in  “getting  by,”  the  program  should  produce  many  leaders  of  great  L 
strength. 

3.  Though  the  church  may  secure  some  able  candidates  in  this  fashion,  m 
would  the  program  be  providing  consecrated  ones?  The  great  goal,  of  course,  |e 
is  to  produce  men  who  are  both  able  and  consecrated.  This  program  places  K|j 
unusually  competent  men  in  an  environment  where  they  can  come  to  under-  §e 
stand  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  catch  a vision  of  its  glory.  What  ^ 
a splendid  thing  it  will  be  to  have  fifty  leaders  coming  from  the  college  and  § 
university  campuses  to  the  seminaries  each  year  for  the  consideration  of  the  kr( 
ministry  as  a life  work!  Would  anyone  want  to  discourage  that?  Moreover,  :: 
the  influence  of  that  one  year  upon  those  who  will  remain  laymen,  and  not 
complete  the  theological  course,  will  be  incalculable.  A brochure  on  the  whole 
plan  concludes  with  these  words : “The  effectiveness  of  the  Program  will  de-j  )re 
pend  largely  upon  the  attention  given  to  it  by  interested  ministers,  educators  • 
and  others  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  Directors  therefore  invite  ... 
the  thoughtful  attention  of  religious  and  educational  leaders  to  the  Fellowship  1 
Program  and  ask  that  they  shall  be  alert  to  nominate  young  persons  of  out-  „[ 
standing  spiritual,  intellectual  and  personal  qualifications  whose  lives  and 
talents  commend  them  for  the  ministry  and  who  may  be  interested  in  consid-  ^ 
ering  it  as  a career.  The  Directors  have  chosen  to  accent  quality  strongly.  ... 
Therefore  all  persons  interested  in  making  nominations  are  urged  to  limit  (J[f 
nominees  to  those  of  exceptional  ability.”  Nominations  for  the  1955-56  awards  rt| 
should  be  submitted  in  the  form  of  a letter  to  the  Executive  Director,  The  : 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Theological  Fellowship  Program,  163  Nassau  Street,  . 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  before  February  1,  1955. 

The  primary  requisite  in  improving  the  ministry  is,  of  course,  the  recruiting  ... 
of  excellent  material.  The  second  important  step  is  the  giving  of  sound  advice 
to  college  and  university  students  regarding  the  best  preparation  for  theo- 
logical  study. 

All  seminaries,  indeed  all  professional  schools,  complain  that  most  of  those  ... 
who  come  to  them  from  the  colleges  and  universities  are  woefully  deficient  in 
English.  Many  preparatory  schools  in  the  country  have  written  to  a certain,  .. 
University  Professor  of  English,  asking  him  what  they  should  do  to  prepare. ... 
the  men  more  adequately.  He  gives  them  all  the  same  answer,  “You  should 
not  try  to  be  doing  what  we  professors  in  the  University  are  doing.  You 
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' should  drill  the  students  in  mastering  the  English  language,  so  that  they  can 
write  correctly  and  well.  As  it  is  now,  we  professors  in  the  university  must 
'■  spend  time  correcting  their  English.  That  is  your  task.”  The  great  need  is  not 
11  for  more  hours  in  English,  but  for  more  care  and  drill  and  discipline  in  the 
: teaching  of  it. 

The  same  applies  to  biblical  knowledge,  of  which  some  students  have  so  little 
::  when  they  come  to  the  seminary.  The  American  Association  of  Theological 
Schools  does  not  recommend  a major  in  Bible  or  religion  at  college  for  the 
“pretheolog.”  It  has  been  found  that  this  too  often  results  in  the  slighting  of 
; the  liberal  arts  work.  The  remedy  does  not  lie  in  the  multiplying  of  Bible  and 
s religion  courses,  but  in  instruction  that  will  drill  these  men  in  the  knowledge  of 
' the  Scriptures  so  that  they  can  pass  a Bible  examination  when  they  enter  the 
11  seminary.  It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  four  to  six  hours  in 
' Bible  or  religion,  recommended  in  the  pre-seminary  training  pamphlets  pre- 
e pared  by  the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools  is  only  a bare 
r'  minimum.  Also,  the  tendency  in  the  colleges  today  is  to  increase  the  number 
of  hours  required  in  Bible  for  pretheological  students,  since  they  get  so  little 
f of  it  in  the  home  and  in  the  Sunday  School.  One  college  has  recently  adopted 
' a recommendation  that  would  require  these  men  to  take  three  courses  which 
5 would  give  a survey  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  and  one  which  would  be  an 
e intensive  study  of  certain  major  books. 

Pj  But  the  supreme  emphasis  in  college  should  be  upon  securing  a good  spread 
in  Liberal  Arts.  An  excellent  statement  on  preseminary  studies,  approved  by 
practically  all  the  divinity  schools  of  the  land,  appears  in  the  current  catalogues 
Hof  these  institutions.  Alumni  could  render  a great  service  to  ministerial  candi- 
; dates  under  their  care,  and  to  the  seminaries,  by  checking  the  college  course 

II  of  each  man  with  these  requirements.  The  great  need  is  not  to  revise  this 
' well  thought  out  statement,  but  to  implement  it. 

If  A third  service  the  alumni  can  render  is  to  follow  up  their  ministerial  candi- 
1 dates  in  the  seminary ; to  encourage  them  when  they  are  down ; to  counsel 
those  who  very  evidently  have  selected  the  wrong  field  ; to  suggest  to  the  semi- 
l?  nary  where  the  training  has  failed,  and  how  it  may  be  improved. 

:r  At  the  present  moment  there  is  being  made  a sound  study  of  theological 
}'  education  in  this  country  and  Canada  by  Professor  H.  Richard  Niebuhr  of 
the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  University.  This  study  has  been  made  possible 
through  a generous  grant  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools.  Now  is  the  time  to 
ir  present  to  Dr.  Niebuhr  suggestions  or  observations  we  may  have  on  the  im- 
provement  of  theological  education. 

III 
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THE  MINISTRY  IS  FOR  THE  BRAVE 

James  W.  Clarke* 


ct' 


Introduction 

YOU  have  laid  upon  me  a high, 
humbling,  and  exacting  responsibil- 
ity in  inviting  me  to  deliver  this  Com- 
mencement Address.  With  such  a sub- 
ject as  “the  ministry  is  for  the 
brave”  the  speaker’s  hand  should  be 
very  close  to  his  mouth,  for  it  would  be 
easy  to  speak  glibly,  expansively,  and 
falsely.  An  address  of  such  nature,  how- 
ever, would  provide  but  temporary  grat- 
ification, for  on  reflection  you  would 
reject  it  as  spurious  and  inadequate  for 
this  joyous  yet  solemn  occasion.  I come 
to  you  as  a parish  minister,  and  as  such 
I dare  to  say  with  Antony : “I  speak 
that  which  I do  know.” 

Jesus’  Estimate  of  the  World 

Our  Lord  had  an  artistic  approach 
to  life,  for  His  attitude  was  always  posi- 
tive and  creative.  Ever  He  looked  for 
the  best,  and  peered  eagerly  into  the 
faces  of  those  He  met  to  catch  a reflec- 
tion of  the  Divine  Principle.  He  be- 
lieved that  in  the  most  barren  life  an 
oasis  could  be  found,  where  the  tender 
shoots  of  repentance,  hope,  and  love 
have  root.  Yet  He  was  the  Supreme 
Realist,  who  injected  more  hard  truth 
into  life  than  any  other  being  of  history, 
never  allowing  any  dust  to  be  thrown 
into  His  eyes  or  blinkers  drawn  over 
them.  He  saw  life  clearly  and  He  saw  it 
whole,  for  He  possessed  the  insight 
which  enabled  Him  to  strip  off  the 

* Address  delivered  by  Dr.  Clarke,  pastor 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  at  the  Seminary  Commencement,  June 
8,  1954. 


outer  layers  and  see  what  was  at  the 
core  of  a question,  or  at  the  heart  of 
a man. 

When  He  was  about  to  send  out  His 
apostles,  He  turned  upon  the  world  and 
them  a long  and  penetrating  stare. 
What  did  He  see  in  the  world?  Much 
that  was  sour  and  bitter,  for  it  was 
pagan  in  its  faith,  materialistic  in  its 
philosophy,  secular  in  its  mind,  degen- 
erate in  its  conduct,  and  totalitarian  in 
its  government — a world  under  an  alien 
will,  for  the  peace  of  Rome  lay  upon 
it  like  a sheet  of  steel ; savage  and  brutal, 
for  it  was  sustained  by  the  spear-points 
of  the  Roman  legions ; almost  com- 
pletely blasphemous,  for  the  Emperor 
on  his  throne  of  ivory  and  gold  was 
addressed  as  “Dominus  Deus” ; a world, 
exhaustively  wicked,  “A  filthy  world 
was  becoming  filthier  still.” 
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Jesus’  Estimate  of  the  Apostles 

What  did  Jesus  see  as  He  looked 
upon  the  apostles,  whom  He  was  about 
to  send  forth?  A dozen  men  limited  in 
experience  and  unsophisticated  in  the 
ways  and  manners  of  the  world — mere 
localities  and  parishioners  who  had  sel 
dom  been  a stone’s  throw  away  from  the 
village  well — ignorant  of  the  forces  con- 
fronting them,  unaware  of  the  deeper 
implications  of  their  discipleship,  and 
without  comprehension  of  the  atomic 
explosiveness  of  the  message  He  had 
put  in  their  mouths. 

So  as  He  looked  upon  the  world  with 
appraising,  stern  gaze,  and  at  the  dis- 
ciples with  wistful,  hopeful  gaze,  He 
summed  up  both  in  terms  of  animal, 
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nature — -“I  send  you  forth  as  sheep 
among  wolves.”  (Matthew  10:16). 

The  Interpretation 

These  descriptives  are  not  to  be  taken 
too  literally,  but  generally  speaking  they 
provide  a true  picture.  Jesus  was  em- 
phasizing that  His  disciples  were  about 
to  enter  into  conflict  with  forces  which 
were  armed  with  vast  powers — social, 
political,  economic,  military,  and  which 
were  completely  unbothered  by  any 
scruple  of  conscience  or  mercy.  Human- 
ly speaking  the  odds  against  them  were 
so  overwhelming,  that  it  was  like  pit- 
ting a flock  of  sheep  against  a band  of 
dripping-jawed  wolves. 

Observe,  however,  that  while  they 
1 were  like  a flock  of  sheep,  they  were 
;not  sheepish  in  their  attitude.  Their 


discipleship  had  started  in  a heroic  ad- 
venture, which  demanded  of  them  re- 
5 ligious,  social,  and  economic  sacrifices, 
for  in  response  to  the  call  of  this  man 
whom  they  now  called  Master,  they  had 
left  their  livelihoods,  families,  communi- 
ties and  synagogues.  They  had  been 
discerningly  chosen,  for  Jesus  believed 
that  they  had  the  capacity  for  a great 
spiritual  adventure.  They  might  be  lim- 
ited in  knowledge  and  worldly  experi- 
ence, but  they  were  strong  and  daring 
of  spirit.  When  they  returned  from  the 
missionary  journey  they  exultingly  said 
that  even  the  devils  had  been  subject 
unto  them  and  Christ  declared  their 
spiritual  victories  had  been  so  decisive 
that  “I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall 
from  heaven.”  We  should  never  forget 
that  the  Gospel  did  not  come  to  the 
world  a weak,  puling  thing,  but  a strong 
thing,  a ruling,  raging  thing,  which 
demanded  strong  men  for  its  proclama- 
lf|tion.  Gentlemen  of  the  Commencement 
a'[i  Class,  such  men  must  you  be  who  are 


going  out  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  such 
a time  as  this.  The  ministry  is  for  the 
brave,  not  for  weaklings  or  mere  pro- 
fessionals who  expect  to  drift  serene 
and  undisturbed  on  the  prestige  of  ec- 
clesiastical office. 

The  Reasons 

The  reasons  are  obvious : 

I.  THE  GIVER  OF  THE  GOSPEL  IS 

Christ.  The  first  command  that  came 
from  His  lips  was  “Follow  thou  me.” 
What  kind  of  a “me”  was  He?  He  was 
the  most  daring  and  courageous  spirit  of 
history — His  was  the  only  heart  that 
never  knew  recoil.  Peter  described  Him 
as  “the  pioneer  of  life” ; the  One  who 
broke  His  way  through  opposition, 
opened  new  territory,  blazed  new  trails, 
and  pointed  in  new  directions.  The  One 
who  flung  at  the  hypocritical  and  ar- 
rogant scribes  and  Pharisees  the  most 
searing  invective  of  history,  “Woe  unto 
you  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites ! 
...  ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers, 
how  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of 
hell?”  (Matthew  23:29-33).  The  One 
who  sent  to  Herod,  who  had  the  power 
of  life  and  death  in  his  hands,  the  mes- 
sage likening  the  monarch  to  a scaveng- 
ing mongrel  of  the  Jerusalem  alleys. 
The  One  who  early  in  His  ministry  saw 
that  the  enemies  of  Himself  and  His 
message  were  centered  in  Jerusalem,  for 
there  was  Vice  symbolized  in  Herod, 
the  man  with  the  shabby  marital  record, 
and  the  debaucher  of  the  youth  of  Ju- 
dah. There  was  Violence  symbolized  in 
Pilate,  the  representative  of  the  Roman 
power  and  the  totalitarian  state.  There 
was  ecclesiastical  Vested  Interest  sym- 
bolized in  Caiaphas,  fiercely  jealous  of 
his  prerogatives  and  prepared  to  destroy 
any  one  who  would  imperil  them.  With- 
out hesitation  “He  set  his  face  to  go 
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towards  Jerusalem”  and  there  rang  His 
lance  against  the  very  shields  of  these, 
his  principal  enemies.  The  One  who 
could  have  avoided  the  horrors  of  the 
Roman  impalement  if  He  had  com- 
promised His  principles  just  a little  bit, 
or  had  quietly  stepped  over  the  border 
into  Syria. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  “me”  whom 
you  are  pledged  to  follow,  whose  spirit 
you  are  to  emulate,  and  whose  message 
you  are  to  deliver. 

Have  no  misapprehension.  “The  dis- 
ciple is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the 
servant  above  his  lord.”  (Matthew  io: 
24).  Your  way  is  inevitably  the  way  of 
the  Cross,  because  you  are  committed  to 
Him  who  is  the  most  adventurous,  cour- 
ageous, provocative,  and  disturbing  Per- 
son of  the  centuries.  I am  not  inferring 
that  your  crucifixion  will  be  in  physical 
terms,  but  it  will  certainly  be  in  terms 
of  misunderstanding,  criticism,  loneli- 
ness, or  indifference,  if  you  are  faith- 
ful to  your  Master  and  His  Gospel.  All 
your  tactfulness,  honorable  diplomacy, 
astuteness,  Christian  conciliation,  and 
winsomeness.of  personality,  at  some  time 
or  other  will  be  unable  to  prevent  a 
clash  between  the  things  you  preach 
and  the  things  which  are  the  very  life 
of  many  people.  The  elevation  of  the 
Cross  is  too  high  and  its  radius  too 
wide  for  such.  I trust  you  will  never 
forget  that  there  are  certain  persons  and 
organizations  in  every  community  with 
whom  you  should  have  no  popularity, 
for  what  you  stand  for  they  oppose,  and 
what  you  preach  they  hate.  It  is  not  a 
compliment,  but  a terrible  indictment 
of  a clergyman  when  it  is  said,  “Every- 
body likes  him.”  Listen  to  these  por- 
tentous words : “If  the  world  hate  you, 
ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated 


you.  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world 
would  love  his  own.”  (John  15  :i8-I9). 
“Think  not  I am  come  to  send  peace  on 
the  earth : I came  not  to  send  peace,  but 
a sword.”  (Matthew  10:34).  “He  that 
loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me 
is  not  worthy  of  me,  and  he  that  loveth 
son  or  daughter  more  than  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me;  and  he  that  taketh  not 
his  cross  and  followeth  after  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me.”  (Matthew  10:37). 

When  Margot  Asquith  was  out  walk- 
ing one  morning,  she  saw  some  tramps 
looking  in  one  direction  and  then  in  an- 
other. She  asked  them  where  they  were 
going,  and  the  reply  she  received  was, 
“We  don’t  know  yet,  madam.  We  are 
trying  to  locate  the  wind.  We  always 
travel  with  the  wind.”  You  are  the  liege- 
men of  Christ,  and  because  of  that  you 
will  often  need  to  go  against  the  wind 
of  popular  action  and  thought,  which 
is  the  first  reason  why  the  ministry  is 
for  the  brave. 

2.  The  strategy  of  the  gospel  is 


ter 


sacrificial  love.  The  Cross  symbol- 
izes many  things : the  reality  of  pain, 
the  tragedy  of  life,  and  the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin,  but  it  symbolizes  above 
all  the  cosmic  truth : The  power  of  sacri- 
ficial love.  The  outward  failure  of  Christ 
on  Calvary  is  the  supreme  inward  tri- 
umph of  the  ages.  Something  happened 
on  that  hill  to  shake  all  the  kingdoms  of 
power  and  blood.  The  Cross  is  not  a 
tree  of  shame,  but  a tree  of  life  set  up 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  We  epit- 
omize its  abiding  victory — the  victory! 
of  sacrificial  love  when  we  sing: 

“In  the  cross  of  Christ  I glory 

Towering  o’er  the  wrecks  of  time.” 

The  literal  truth  of  this  assertion  is 
startling.  Where  is  that  magnificent 
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id ! temple  that  threw  its  towers  so  proudly 
to  the  sky?  It  has  crumbled  to  the  dust 
on  | and  its  very  site  is  a question  of  debate, 
ut  Where  is  that  empire  which  passed  its 
lal  contemptuous  judgment  on  the  Man  of 
tie  Galilee?  It  has  long  since  been  plowed 
th  back  into  the  earth,  and  mankind’s  prin- 
ot  cipal  interest  in  it  is  an  interest  in  its 
o!  mouldering  coliseums  and  roads ! Where 
ot  are  the  towering  personalities  who  were 
l responsible  for  the  crucifixion  ? They 
k-  are  now  strangely  diminished  and  have 
ps  faded  into  the  shadows  of  history ! 
ti-  The  ministry  is  for  the  brave  because 
re  the  central  ethic  of  the  Gospel  you  are 
s,  going  out  to  preach  is  sacrificial  love, 
re  “He  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake 
« shall  find  it.”  (Matthew  10:39).  “If 
».  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him 
m deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross,  and 
follow  me.”  (Matthew  16:24).  To  fire 
h others  the  match  itself  must  waste.  The 
t writer  of  Hebrews  announced  this  prin- 
ciple when  he  wrote : “Without  shed- 
; ding  of  blood  is  no  remission  of  sins.” 
(Hebrews  9:22).  I go  further  and  say 
“Apart  from  the  shedding  of  blood  there 
is — nothing.”  Since  time  began  this 
truth  is  written  into  human  experience 
with  a pen  of  iron  and  a point  of  ada- 
mant. Frederick  W.  Robertson,  in  a 
letter  to  a parishioner  declared,  “The 
great  principle  is  the  universal  one — we 
can  only  heal  one  another  with  blood.” 
It  is  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial  which 
has  fed  and  watered  the  growth  of  his- 
tory. Life  only  advances  when  it  is  ad- 
vanced ; it  must  be  carried  to  its  goals 
by  the  suffering  servants  of  humanity. 

Such  is  your  calling  and  election, 
gentlemen.  It  is  for  the  brave  alone ! 
The  true  minister  is  he  who  is  willing 
to  be  wounded  for  others’  transgres- 
tl  sions,  bruised  for  others’  iniquities  ; who 


is  prepared  to  gather  to  himself  the 
filthiness  of  the  leper,  the  darkness  of 
the  blind,  the  heartsickness  of  the  op- 
pressed, the  fierce  misery  of  those  who 
live  for  pleasure,  and  to  bear  the  an- 
guish of  those  in  whose  hearts  the  worm 
of  memory  bores  and  writhes.  The  vi- 
carious element  is  the  core  of  the  Chris- 
tian ethic.  Its  symbol  is  not  the  cozy 
manger  in  the  stable,  nor  the  star  which 
shone  in  clear  splendor  above  Bethle- 
hem, not  the  slim  spire  of  the  church 
pointing  with  delicate  finger  to  the  heav- 
ens, not  the  stately  cathedral — a petri- 
fied poem  in  stone — not  even  the  Holy 
Book  where  wisdom  dwells  and  the  vi- 
sion is  seen — the  central  symbol  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  rugged,  be- 
splintered,  blood-stained  cross. 

“The  Rose  of  the  world  hangs  high 
on  a thorny  tree. 

Whoso  would  gather  must  harrow 
his  hands  and  feet.” 

This  strategy  of  redemption  in  New 
Testament  times  was  to  the  Jews  “a 
stumbling  block”  and  to  the  Greeks 
“foolishness.”  Time  has  done  its  crea- 
tive work,  so  that  many  accept  this 
strategy  intellectually,  but  the  tragedy 
is  that  few  accept  it  practically.  Write 
it  on  the  tables  of  your  hearts,  gentle- 
men, that  you  will  never  influence  or 
change  the  people  to  whom  you  will 
minister  unless  you  sacrifically  love 
them.  Love  them,  as  Moses  did  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  despite  their  rebellion 
and  idolatry,  when  he  sent  soaring  to 
the  throne  of  God  the  passionate  cry, 
“Oh,  this  people  have  sinned  a great 
sin,  and  have  made  them  gods  of  gold ; 
Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin ; 
and  if  not,  blot  me,  I pray  thee,  out  of 
thy  book  which  thou  hast  written.” 
(Exodus  32:31,32).  There  is  the  iden- 
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tification  of  the  true  pastoral  heart  with 
the  sins  of  the  people.  Love  them,  as 
Paul  loved  them  in  his  letter  to  the 
Galatians,  “My  little  children  of  whom 
I travail  in  birth  again  until  Christ  be 
formed  in  you.”  (Gal.  4:19).  There  are 
suffering,  tenderness,  and  the  tenacity 
of  motherhood  linked  to  a great  objec- 
tive. Love  them,  as  Henry  Ward  Bee- 
cher did,  when  asked  what  his  feeling 
was,  as  he  stood  in  the  pulpit  and  looked 
out  on  the  congregation.  He  replied : 
“Measureless  compassion.”  Preaching 
power,  cleverness,  knowledge,  organiza- 
tional ability  are  worthless  without  love. 
You  may  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  angels,  you  may  give  all  your  goods 
to  feed  the  poor  and  also  your  body  to 
be  burned,  but  if  you  do  not  sincerely 
love  your  people,  you  are  nothing! 

And  this  love  must  be  for  all.  A pas- 
tor’s love  tends  to  be  selective,  for  we  in- 
stinctively gather  our  own  circle  around 
us.  It  is  easy  to  love  the  lovable  of  the 
flock — the  outgoing  folk — but  we  must 
not  stop  with  them.  We  must  love  the 
inconsistent,  who  are  clearly  renegades, 
and  who  when  they  took  their  vows 
before  the  Communion  Table  or  Altar 
were  merely  blowing  bubbles.  We  must 
love  the  indifferent,  whose  attitude  to 
their  religious  obligations  is  a yawn ; 
the  church  and  the  minister  mean  little 
to  them,  and  why  they  ever  come  into 
membership  is  a mystery.  We  must  love 
the  hostile,  the  members  who  don’t  like 
ministers  as  such,  and  eagerly  dredge 
up  any  scandal  or  finger  any  garbage 
relating  to  them.  We  must  love  the  un- 
lovable— the  brusque,  hard,  unpleas- 
ant members — who  in  the  descriptive 
of  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  are  built 
on  “uncomfortable  principles.” 

What  will  be  the  supreme  test  of 


your  love?  This!  Will  you  love  them 
enough  to  tell  them  the  truth  ? Only  the 
truth  can  set  them  free.  Will  you  be  a 
minister  who  is  “both  compassionate 
and  faithful  in  the  things  of  the  Lord”  ? 
Will  you  give  them  the  truth  whether 
they  bear  or  forbear?  You  remember 
Oliver  Goldsmith’s  tribute  to  the  vil- 
lage parson 

“Unpracticed  he  to  fawn  or  seek 
for  power.” 

Dr.  Denney,  whose  mind  had  a razor 
edge  and  whose  tongue  could  be  equally 
sharp  on  occasion,  said  to  a class, 
“Gentlemen,  be  shepherds  over  the 
flock,  but  never  its  pet  lamb.” 

You  will  discover  that  in  some  mem- 
bers of  your  congregation  the  fibre  has 
gone  soft,  that  they  have  been  cap- 
tured by  the  secular  mind,  and  that  in 
truth  they  are  little  more  than  win- 
some, pleasant,  shallow-souled  pagans. 
They  desire  an  easy  gospel,  will  expect 
you  to  smooth  down  their  feathers  with 
soft  strokes,  and  preach  a gospel  which 
will  leave  them  comfortable  in  mind, 
warm  in  ego,  and  unchallenged  in  soul. 
If  you  love  them  truly  you  cannot  dilute, 
truncate,  or  compromise  your  message. 
“Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the 
way  which  leadeth  unto  life.”  (Matthew 
7 : 14) . In  you  there  must  be  that  tender, 
unswerving  courage  which  will  enable 
you  to  say,  “This  is  the  way,  O people 
of  my  heart,  walk  ye  in  it.”  In  you 
there  must  be  such  candid  courage  that 
you  will  arouse  their  consciences  so 
that  they  will  smartingly  feel. 

Alexander  Pushkin  in  “The  Proph- 
et,” cries 

“And  with  a sword  he  cleft  my  breast 
And  took  a heart  with  terror  turn- 
ing 
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And  in  my  gaping  bosom  pressed 
A coal  that  throbbed  there,  black 
and  burning.” 

I hope  I am  striking  no  artificial  note 
when  I ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that 
you  are  the  religious  descendants  of 
John  Knox,  whose  blood  was  liquid 
iron,  and  who  beat  down  the  haughty 
stare  of  Queen  Mary  with  the  words, 
“I  am  one  who  has  no  option  but  to 
speak  the  things  God  has  given  me  to 
speak,  and  to  fear  no  flesh  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.”  I trust  you  will  always  be 
great  by  the  gentleness  of  Christ,  but 
I trust  you  will  ever  remember  that  the 
words  of  a true  minister  do  not  come 
bubbling  up  through  honey.  You  are 
not  going  forth  to  be  ecclesiastical  but- 
lers, serving  at  the  tables  of  expediency, 
or  curriers  of  the  favor  of  men.  You 
are  the  called  of  God,  “fired  on  the 
world  with  a velocity  not  your  own.” 
Gentlemen,  the  tides  do  not  truckle,  nor 
the  stars  apologize  for  shining  in  the 
sky.  Your  people  need  and  must  be 
given  by  you  this  fearless  love  if  they 
are  to  be  redeemed.  Desdemona  in 
speaking  to  Othello  cries : “I  do  love 
thee ! And  when  I love  thee  not,  chaos 
comes  back  again.”  That  is  the  record 
of  the  whole  history  of  mankind — love 
or  chaos. 

The  ministry  is  for  the  brave,  because 
the  giver  of  the  Gospel  is  Christ,  who 
said:  “Follow  thou  me.”  The  ministry 
is  for  the  brave  because  the  strategy 
of  the  Gospel  is  sacrificial  love. 

3.  The  aim  of  the  gospel  is  the 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  KINGDOM.  Je- 
sus  came  “preaching  the  kingdom  of 
God.”  He  sent  His  disciples  to  “preach 
the  kingdom  of  God.”  This  was  the 
focal  point  of  His  message  and  He  was 
on  fire  with  its  theme.  He  was  always 


talking  about  the  Kingdom,  always  try- 
ing to  explain  it.  Whenever  a group 
gathered  around  Him,  He  drew  upon 
all  the  resources  of  His  knowledge,  be- 
lief and  imagination  to  convey  His 
ideas  about  it.  By  parable,  metaphor, 
simile,  and  contrast  He  presented  His 
all  inclusive  frame  of  reference  for 
thinking  and  living.  We  can  see  the 
earnestness  in  His  face  and  hear  the 
eagerness  in  His  voice  as  He  said,  “The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a grain  of 
seed  ...  a bit  of  leaven  ...  a fisherman’s 
net.  . . .” 

What  did  He  mean  by  the  phrase 
“The  kingdom  of  God”?  Without  en- 
tering into  any  expansive  theological 
definition,  I would  say  He  meant  (a) 
the  ideal  life  within  the  individual,  (b) 
the  ideal  state  in  human  society,  (c)  the 
beatific  life  beyond ; for  perfection  is 
beyond  history.  This  total  concept  of 
the  kingdom  is  the  biggest  moral,  so- 
cial, and  spiritual  idea  that  ever  blazed 
in  the  mind  of  man.  When  it  is  stud- 
ied in  its  particulars  one  swiftly  discov- 
ers it  is  unique  because  it  faces  the  facts 
of  life  and  human  nature,  deals  with 
the  individual  and  the  group,  compasses 
time  and  eternity,  and  embraces  present 
reality  and  future  hope.  It  also  strikes 
the  universal  note,  for  it  knows  nothing 
of  sex,  race,  caste,  or  color,  but  gathers 
into  its  wide,  warm  embrace  men, 
women,  and  little  children. 

To  the  inbringing  of  that  kingdom, 
gentlemen,  you  are  committed.  The 
kingdom  “cometh  not  with  observa- 
tion,” but  through  prayerful,  intelli- 
gent, persistent  work,  allied  to  the  gifts 
you  possess,  the  academic  and  theologi- 
cal training  you  have  undergone,  and 
the  wisdom  about  life  you  have  gathered 
through  the  years.  Your  task  is  to 
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change  the  world — to  make  the  ideal 
man  and  the  ideal  society.  Is  that  not  a 
ministry  for  the  brave  ? And  mark  you ! 
The  world  is  going  to  be  changed.  The 
vital  question  is  who  and  what  are  go- 
ing to  change  it  first.  The  spirit  of  God, 
or  the  spirit  of  Lenin,  or  Hitler?  The 
Christian,  communist,  or  secular  mind  ? 
Don’t  forget  an  era  has  closed  and  a new 
chapter  in  human  history  has  opened. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  world 
of  thirty  years  ago  has  vanished,  and 
another  and  very  different  one  is  ris- 
ing above  the  waters,  taking  shape 
before  our  eyes.  The  opening  lines  of 
Dante’s  “Divine  Comedy”  have  a sharp 
significance  for  you  who  are  about  to 
go  forth. 

“In  the  midway  of  this  our  mortal  life 

I found  me  in  a gloomy  wood, 
astray. 

Gone  from  the  path  direct ; and 
e’en  to  tell 

It  were  no  easy  task,  how  savage 
wild 

That  forest,  how  robust  and  rough 
its  growth, 

Which  to  remember  only,  my  dis- 
may 

Renews  in  bitterness,  not  far  from 
death.” 

Let  me  be  specific  about  several 
things  you  must  recognize  and  grapple 
with,  if  you  are  to  be  true  agents  of 
Christ’s  kingdom.  There  is  the  revolt 
against  civilisation  as  we  know  it.  What 
is  that  civilization?  It  is  the  grand  total 
and  climax  of  a mixture  of  things — 
good  and  bad,  beautiful  and  ugly,  rea- 
sonable and  bizarre,  inspiring  and  de- 
pressing, creative  and  destructive — 
which  expresses  the  idealism  and  ma- 
terialism, honor  and  dishonor,  faith  and 
atheism,  service  and  neglect,  hopes  and 


fears  of  centuries,  coming  to  their  logi- 
cal conclusion  in  our  time.  Against  this  | 
total,  a revolt  for  many  years  has  been 
gathering  like  a storm  cloud  in  large 
and  separated  areas,  where  masses  of 
people  have  been  exploited,  repressed, 
inflamed,  unemployed,  and  stripped  of 
hope.  This  is  no  local  insurrection,  as 
our  contemporary  history  clearly  shows, 
but  an  explosion  which  has  heaved  the 
great  circle  of  the  globe.  Gentlemen, 
something  has  detonated  far  out  in  the 
depths ! We  are  in  the  midst  of  revolt 
against  what  we  vauntingly  described, 
as  “our  twentieth  century  civilization.” 
It  does  not  date  from  Japan’s  invasion 
of  China,  Hitler’s  aggression  in  Europe, 
the  swoop  of  Hirohito’s  planes  upon 
Pearl  Harbor  or  the  crossing  of  the 
38th  parallel  in  Korea,  but  long  pre- 
ceded the  blood  and  groans  of  the 
battlefield.  It  will  continue  until  a new 
sap  arises  in  the  roots  of  human  life. 

Closely  allied  to  this  revolt  is  a gi- 
gantic clash  of  ideas.  It  is  still  held  in 
many  quarters  that  war  is  the  particu- 
lar and  inevitable  result  of  capitalism 
— the  Marxian  belief  is  that  you  cannot 
have  one  without  the  other.  This  view- 
point cannot  meet  the  plain  fact  of  his- 
tory that  war  has  existed  since  near  the 
dawn  of  time,  whereas  capitalism  is  a 
comparatively  recent  invention. 

Still  held  by  many  is  that  the  basic 
root  of  the  present  situation  is  the  con- 
flict between  “have”  and  “have  not” 
nations,  which  could  have  been  avoided 
if  generous  concessions  had  been  made 
to  the  “have  not”  nations.  This  view- 
point fails  to  discern  the  essential  na- 
ture of  the  totalitarian  idea  which  has  a 
large  segment  of  the  world  in  its  iron 
grip. 

To  see  the  real  reason  for  the  p res- 
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ent  world  tension  we  must  take  the 
s plunge  to  what  the  Bible  describes  as 
“the  deep  that  coucheth  beneath.”  Then 
we  see  the  struggle  is  neither  a clash 
within  capitalism,  nor  between  capital- 
ism and  communism,  or  between  the 
“have”  and  “have  not”  nations,  but  is  a 
struggle  of  ideas ; and  when  ideas  meet 
head  on,  well  may  the  heart  and  the  flesh 
of  the  spectator  fail,  for  then  will  men  lie, 
steal,  torture,  terrorize,  sacrifice  them- 
selves, their  friends,  and  enemies,  and 
even  with  shoutings  suffer  wounds  and 
death.  Today  men  and  nations  are 
arguing,  attacking,  and  destroying  each 
other  not  primarily  for  world  markets, 
territory  or  hate,  but  over  conflicting 
thoughts  about  freedom  of  worship,  the 
relationship  of  the  church  and  state, 
the  function  of  government,  the  author- 
ity of  ethics,  the  place  of  the  trades 
union  movement,  the  constitution  of 
culture,  and  the  rights  and  relationships 
of  people  and  groups.  If  we,  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  spiritual  and  moral  val- 
ues lose,  then  for  a time  we  will  witness 
a Second  Fall  of  Man. 

Then,  gentlemen,  there  is  the  human 
predicament.  I am  an  incorrigible  be- 
liever in  Man  because  he  is  God’s  su- 
preme creation,  made  in  His  image.  For 
him  Christ  died.  His  true  habitat  is  the 
Father’s  home,  but  like  the  Prodigal 
of  old  he  has  wandered  into  the  far 
country.  If  anything  is  true  of  him  it 
is  that  he  needs  to  be  saved.  The  new 
birth  is  not  merely  a theological  idea, 
it  is  a practical  necessity. 

An  earnest  consideration  of  modern 
man  reveals  his  serious  devitalization. 
Something  has  gone  out  of  him.  There 
is  lack  of  character,  strength  and  bio- 
logical thrust — an  enfeeblement  so  ad- 
vanced that  the  gains  of  centuries  are 


slipping  through  fingers  too  weak  to 
hold  them.  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  in  “Man 
the  Unknown”  declares:  “The  civilized 
races  seem  to  be  losing  the  courage  to 
live.  In  almost  every  country  the  re- 
production of  the  more  gifted  individ- 
uals is  decreasing.  Nervous  fragility, 
intellectual  weakness,  moral  corruption 
and  insanity  are  more  dangerous  for 
our  future  than  yellow  fever,  typhus, 
and  cancer.” 

Look  also  at  man’s  attitude  to  him- 
self. Often  he  does  not  recognize  it,  but 
he  has  fallen  into  the  deep  and  miry 
clay  of  self-contempt.  In  the  biblical 
phrase,  he  has  become  “mean  in  his 
own  eyes.”  Observe  some  of  the  glaring 
expressions  of  this.  Today,  man  is  be- 
ing used,  wounded,  exiled,  killed,  to 
achieve  ends  lesser  than  himself.  He  is 
the  way  to  something,  instead  of  the 
goal  of  something.  Nation  after  nation 
is  falling  down  before  great  economic, 
social  and  political  plans  in  mad  idolatry, 
and  man  is  worthy  only  in  the  degree 
he  brings  these  plans  to  pass — the  plan, 
not  the  man,  is  the  thing. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  resurgence  of 
sadism — a tide  which  has  swept  black 
and  foaming  across  the  earth.  Men  are 
delighting  in  cruelty.  A fearful  homi- 
cidal mania  has  stormed  their  brains. 
The  dreadful  ogres,  the  bloody  giants, 
the  fiery  dragons  of  our  childhood  have 
come  to  life.  Add  to  these  our  wide- 
spread slums,  racial  bigotry  and  expand- 
ing social  gaps,  and  we  see  how  far  off 
is  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Also,  as  the  ministry  of  most  of  you 
gentlemen  is  to  be  in  the  United  States, 
you  will  swiftly  discover  the  ascendancy 
of  the  secular  mind.  This  will  be  the 
most  sombre  fact  of  your  vocation.  This 
mind  is  hard  to  define,  but  can  be  seen 
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plainly  in  its  expressions.  It  is  the 
frivolous,  irreverent  mind  which  recog- 
nizes no  sanctity,  has  no  belief  in  spir- 
itual reality,  and  is  devoid  of  the  spirit 
of  worship.  Its  shoes  are  always  on  its 
feet  and  its  hat  always  cocked  jauntily 
on  its  head  no  matter  what  greatness  is 
before  it.  It  is  the  cheap,  wise-cracking, 
brittle  mind  that  has  “three  sneers  for 
everybody.”  It  is  the  carnal  and  ma- 
terialistic mind,  for  its  god  is  gold,  and 
its  Bible  is  the  office  ledger.  It  is  smit- 
ten with  the  fever  of  sum  totals,  is  daz- 
zled by  the  multiplication  table,  and  lives 
in  terms  of  the  coarser  Epicurean  ideal 
so  bluntly  stated  by  Socrates,  “We 
scratch  that  we  may  itch,  and  itch  that 
we  may  scratch.”  Its  whole  attitude  to 
life  is  cynical,  for  in  life  there  is  no 
cosmic  meaning  or  concern.  So  it  slays 
the  romantic  spirit,  quenches  dreams, 
crushes  the  poesy  of  the  soul  and  scouts 
at  every  high  ideal.  To  it,  “I  will  lift  up 
mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  from  whence 
cometh  my  help”  is  mere  balderdash. 

Confronted  with  these  elements  which 
you  must  change,  capture  or  subdue, 
else  the  kingdom  of  God  will  not  be 
brought  near,  dare  you  be  weak,  com- 
promising, timid  or  complacent  men? 

The  ministry  is  for  the  brave ! Be- 
cause the  giver  of  the  Gospel  is  Christ, 
whose  first  command  was  “Follow  thou 

. . ^ ff 

me. 

The  ministry  is  for  the  brave ! Be- 


cause the  strategy  of  the  Gospel  is  sacri- 
ficial love. 

The  ministry  is  for  the  brave ! Be- 
cause the  aim  of  the  Gospel  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  of  God. 


Be  of  good  heart,  gentlemen,  you  are 
not  going  out  on  an  unaccompanied 
pilgrimage,  or  engaging  in  a war  at 
your  own  charges.  Jesus  said  five 
things : “I  am  come,”  “I  am  sent,”  “God 
sent  me,”  “As  the  Father  hath  sent 
me,  so  send  I you,”  “Lo ! I am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
age.”  You  do  not  walk  alone. 

So 

“Quench  not 
The  holy  fires  within  you ; though 
temptations 
Shower  down  upon  you,  clasp 
your  armor  on; 

Fight  well,  and  thou  shalt  see 
after  these  wars 
Thy  head  wears  sunbeams,  and 
thy  feet  tread  stars.” 

(Massinger) 

“Get  thee  up  into  the  high  mountain ; 
lift  up  thy  voice  with  strength ; lift  it 
up,  be  not  afraid” ; say  unto  the  people, 
Behold  your  God. 

The  ministry  is  for  the  brave ! “I 
send  you  forth  as  sheep  among  wolves.” 

From  the  torpor  of  any  foul  tranquil- 
ity may  God  deliver  you  to  battle  ! ! 
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BE  AGLOW  WITH  THE  SPIRIT 


e-  WORDS  OF  FAREWELL  TO  THE  NEW  GRADUATES 

b. 

By  the  President  of  the  Seminary 


re  * I v HERE  is  an  injunction  in  St. 
:d  J.  Paul’s  Letter  to  the  Romans 
at  which  has  been  sounding  within  me  re- 
re  cently.  I want  it  to  sound  within  you 
id  also  as  you  leave  the  Seminary  for  your 
it  life’s  vocation.  In  the  King  James  Ver- 
i sion  the  words  run,  “Be  fervent  in  spir- 
ie  it’’  (Rom.  12:11).  Mofifat  renders 
them,  “Maintain  the  spiritual  glow.” 
And  in  the  Revised  Standard  Version 
they  are  translated,  “Be  aglow  with  the 
h Spirit.” 

Seventeen  (years  ago  I made  this  in- 
junction the  basis  of  my  words  of  fare- 
well to  the  graduating  Class  of  1937, 
which  was  the  first  class  to  graduate 
after  I became  president  of  the  Semi- 
nary. The  same  words  have  gripped  me 
again,  and,  while  I remember  nothing  of 
what  I said  on  that  occasion,  I wish  to 
re-echo  Paul’s  plea  and  to  make  it 
relevant  to  the  situation  in  which  you 
will  find  yourselves  as  you  go  out  into 
life  today. 

An  aspect  of  our  religion  which  has 
been  too  much  and  too  long  forgotten, 
the  real  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  a Christian’s  life,  has  been  all  too  fre- 
quently confined  to  groups  which  we 
disdainfully  call  “fringe”  sects.  One  of 
your  tasks  will  be  to  recover  the  reality 
of  that  experience  which,  in  New  Testa- 
ment terms,  we  call  Pentecost. 

The  recovery  by  the  Church  of  the 
Pentecostal  experience  is  indispensable. 
This  is  so  not  only  because  of  the  in- 
trinsic necessity  of  the  Spirit’s  presence 
in  life,  but  because  of  the  clear  evidence 
that  ours  is  a very  passionate  genera- 


tion, a generation  all  aglow.  We  witness 
the  clash  of  rival  passions.  We  have 
fanaticism  and  we  have  faith.  In  some 
cases,  as  our  greatest  living  historian, 
Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  reminds  us,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  fanati- 
cism from  faith.  In  the  attempt  to 
quench  fanaticism,  he  says,  we  run  the 
danger  of  extinguishing  faith.  So,  too, 
the  most  distinguished  poet  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world,  T.  S.  Eliot,  em- 
phasizes in  more  than  one  of  his  poems 
that  there  is  a rivalry  in  contemporary 
culture  between  two  types  of  fire.  Men, 
if  they  are  to  be  relevant  to  our  time, 
must  be  “consumed  by  either  fire  or 
fire”  the  fire  of  the  flesh  or  the  fire  of 
the  Spirit.  Another  who  knew  the  hu- 
man life  once  said,  “no  soul  is  pure  that 
is  not  passionate,  no  virtue  is  safe  that 
is  not  enthusiastic.”  Spiritual  ardor  is 
of  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life. 

I could  say  to  you  of  the  graduating 
group,  be  loyal  churchmen.  And  it  is 
important  that  you  should  be  devoted  to 
your  denomination.  I could  say  to  you, 
be  doctrinally  sound.  And  theological 
orthodoxy  is  a worthy  pursuit.  I could 
say  to  you,  be  ethically  sensitive.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Without  a true  ethic, 
without  moral  behaviour  worthy  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Gospel,  there  can 
be  no  real  Christianity.  What  I am  here 
saying  to  you,  however,  goes  beyond  all 
these,  important  though  they  be.  “Be 
aglow  with  the  Spirit.” 

Remember  this : There  is  something 
heyond  churchmanship  in  all  its  forms, 
more  important  than  anything  that  is 
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related  to  ecclesiastical  order.  There  is 
something  that  goes  beyond  theological 
orthodoxy,  important  though  it  is  that 
your  doctrinal  ideas  be  sound.  There  is 
something  also  beyond  ethics.  That 
something  is  an  inward  fire,  a glow,  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  Pente- 
costal power.  “Be  filled  with  the  Spir- 
it” : Keep  the  soul’s  fire  burning. 

The  Old  Testament  prophets  felt  the 
living  word  of  God  to  be  as  a fire  in 
their  bones.  Our  Lord  was  clear  that 
he  had  come  to  kindle  a fire.  The  sym- 
bol of  the  promised  Spirit  was  tongues 
of  fire.  Fire  is  inescapable  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Word.  Let  this  fire  burn  within  you  in 
such  wise  that  it  shall  consume  every- 
thing unworthy,  every  false  ambition, 
all  rancor  and  resentment,  all  hate  and 
lustful  desire.  Let  this  fire  so  consume 
you  that  it  shall  become  easy  for  you 
to  forgive,  that  it  shall  make  you  un- 
shockable  when  you  come  to  know  the 
life’s  secrets  of  people  who  may  need 
your  help.  Let  this  flame  so  consume 
you  that  you  will  not  turn  your  back 
on  your  worst  enemy,  never  refusing  to 
look  him  in  the  eye,  and  to  shake  him 
by  the  hand.  Speak  to  him,  find  a way 
to  reason  with  him.  Take  the  initiative 
so  that  it  may  become  easy  for  him  to 
confess  things  that  are  wrong  in  his 
life.  And  would  to  God  that  this  prin- 
ciple which  is  Biblical  and  Pentecostal 
were  being  applied  to  every  phase  of  the 
social  and  international  order  in  our 
time.  For  this  consuming  flame  is  the 
source  of  insight,  faith  and  courage. 

You  will  never  possess  all  the  an- 
swers to  intellectual  problems,  whether 
your  own  or  those  of  others.  But  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  you  know  the 


reality  of  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul, 
that  you  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  who  strengthens  you.  In  the  T 
calm  consciousness  of  that  fact,  and 
with  the  fire  of  the  Spirit  aglow,  pass  ' 
beyond  the  chilly  conventions  of  law.  i;n 
Break  right  through  the  icy  proprieties 
of  protocol.  P 

In  Oxford,  in  the  ’nineties  of  the  last  ' 
century,  there  was  a group  of  very  bril-  r 
liant  students  who  had  been  influenced  ;l 
by  an  evangelistic  movement  in  the 
University.  One  of  them  was  that  saint  1 
and  prophet,  J.  H.  Oldham,  who  later  ^a: 
organized  the  Edinburgh  missionary  1 
conference  of  1910  and  the  Oxford  A® 
Conference  of  1937  on  Church,  Com-  r 
mumty  and  State.  One  evening,  the  Na' 
members  of  the  group  were  going  down  c 
Oxford’s  High  Street  together.  They  Ait 
were  approaching  the  house  of  the  Neo-  ■ 
classicist,  Walter  Pater.  Pater  was  a Mi 
man  for  whom  life  and  thought  had  to 
be  calm  and  rhythmical  on  the  Grecian  fc 
model.  He  had  just  published  his  fa- : 1 
mous  book,  Marius  the  Epicurean.  As 
the  young  evangelicals  passed  by,  the 
fires  burned  within  them,  and  they 
broke  out  into  song.  This  is  what  they  t 
sang,  doggerel  though  it  may  be,  ac- 
cording to  classical  poetic  standards : 

“It’s  better  to  shout  than  to  doubt, 

It’s  better  to  rise  than  to  fall ; 

It’s  better  to  let  the  glory  out 
Than  to  have  no  glory  at  all !” 

My  friends  of  the  graduating  group, 
let  the  glory  in,  and  then  let  it  out.  “Be 
aglow  with  the  Spirit.”  If  you  are  go- 
ing to  be  true  to  Christianity’s  deepest 
tradition  and  be  able  to  match  this  hour, 
maintain  the  Spirit’s  glow.  And  may  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with 
you  all. 


DEGREES,  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  PRIZES 


The  following  degrees  were  conferred 
at  the  Commencement  on  June  8th : 

Masters  of  Religious  Education  ( Prin .) 

Jesuthason  George  Arasaratnam,  A.B. 

University  of  London,  1948 
Joan  Campbell  Barnett,  A.B.  Univer- 
sity of  California,  1951 
Betty  Louise  Greek,  A.B.  Ohio  State 
University,  1943  ; M.A.  1945 
Feizollah  Larudy,  A.B.  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, 1953 

Anna  Frances  Postlethwaite,  A.B.  Ma- 
ryville College,  1950 
Harriet  Catherine  Prichard,  A.B.  Oc- 
cidental College,  1951 
Anna  Sue  Reed,  A.B.  University  of 
Miami,  1948 

Mina  Seipel,  B.J.  University  of  Texas, 
1950 

Geraldine  Simmons,  A.B.  Butler  Uni- 
versity, 1951 


Bachelors  of  Divinity 

Robert  Wesley  Andrews,  A.B.  Whea- 
ton College,  1951 

Robert  Corbett  Angus,  A.B.  University 
of  Virginia,  1951 

James  Franklin  Armstrong,  A.B.  Mac- 
alester  College,  1951 

John  Alfred  Baxter,  A.B.  Maryville 
College,  1950 

Robert  Davis  Baynum,  A.B.  Lehigh 
University,  1950 

Nelson  E.  Beck,  A.B.  Muskingum  Col- 
lege, 1950 

William  Harris  Bender,  B.S.  Lehigh 
University,  1949 

Robert  Leroy  Blackwell,  A.B.  Lafa- 
yette College,  1951 

Robert  Eric  Blade,  A.B.  Temple  Uni- 
versity, 1951 


Lynn  Elvin  Boliek,  A.B.  University  of 
California,  1951 

Frank  Russell  Burgess,  B.S.  Wheaton 
College,  1946 

Martin  John  Buss,  A.B.  Bloomfield 
College  and  Seminary,  1951 
Dale  Eugene  Bussis,  A.B.  Calvin  Col- 
lege, 1950 

James  McKown  Campbell,  A.B.  Da- 
vidson College,  1951 
Edson  Ellwood  Carey,  A.B.  Grove  City 
College,  1951 

Frederick  Walter  Cassell,  B.S.  West- 
minster College,  Pennsylvania,  1951 
Thomas  Holgate  Cavicchia,  A.B., 
Bloomfield  College  and  Seminary, 
1951 

James  Haviland  Chesnutt,  A.B.  Lake 
Forest  College,  1951 
James  Fulton  Clark,  A.B.  Muskingum 
College,  1951 

Robert  James  Clark,  A.B.  Harvard 
University,  1950 

Samuel  Colman,  Jr.,  A.B.  Haverford 
College,  1951 

William  Richard  Comstock,  A.B.  Uni- 
versity of  California,  1948 
Marion  Witherspoon  Conditt,  A.B. 

Trinity  University,  1951 
Hugh  Lewis  Cosline,  Jr.,  B.S.  Cornell 
University,  1941 

John  Parshley  Crossley,  Jr.,  A.B. 

George  Pepperdine  College,  1951 
Robert  Burns  Davidson,  A.B.  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  1949 
Ralph  Henri  Didier,  Jr.,  A.B.  Michi- 
gan State  College,  1951 
John  Winthrop  Doane,  A.B.  Haver- 
ford College,  1950 

Charles  James  Dougherty,  A.B.  Grove 
City  College,  1951 
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Burnette  Wilson  Dowler,  A.B.  West 
Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  1951 
Douglas  Allen  Dunderdale,  A.B.  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  1951 
Richard  Ernest  Dunham,  Jr.,  A.B. 

Temple  University,  1951 
Lewis  McKinley  Evans,  Jr.,  A.B.  Ma- 
ryville College,  1951 
Walter  Arthur  Fitton,  A.B.  Houghton 
College,  1951 

Ronald  Vernon  Fleming,  A.B.  Mary- 
ville College,  1951 

John  Wesley  Folta,  A.B.  College  of 
Wooster,  1951 

William  James  Foster,  Jr.,  A.B.  Sus- 
quehanna University,  1951 
Joseph  Charles  Fowler,  B.E.E.  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute,  1951 
Donald  Keith  Francis,  A.B.  Park  Col- 
lege, 1951 

George  Thomas  Friedkin,  A.B.  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  1951 
Thomas  William  Gillespie,  A.B.  George 
Pepperdine  College,  1951 
Eugene  Morrison  Grier,  A.B.  Erskine 
College,  1950 

Carl  Anton  Gundersen,  Jr.,  A.B.  Whea- 
ton College,  1949;  M.A.  University 
of  Illinois,  1950 

Ernest  Elias  Haddad,  A.B.  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  1951 
William  Owen  Harris,  A.B.  Davidson 
College,  1951 

Charles  William  Hassler,  A.B.  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  1950 
Henry  Wallace  Heaps,  A.B.  Maryville 
College,  1951 

Robert  William  Hoag,  A.B.  Bloomfield 
College  and  Seminary,  1951 
James  Houston  Hodges,  A.B.  Texas 
Technological  College,  1951 
John  Wilbur  Howard,  A.B.  Hastings 
College,  1950 


B.S.  Cornell 
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James  Harry  Howell 
University,  1950 

John  Edward  Huegel,  A.B.  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1951 
Roland  Frank  Hughes,  A.B.  University  i1)' 
of  California,  1949 

John  Edward  Hunn,  B.S.  Rutgers  Uni 
versity,  1951 

William  Harold  Hunter,  A.B.  Mary 
ville  College,  1949;  M.A.  University 
of  Tennessee,  1950 

Robert  Lawrence  Jansen,  B.S.  Kansas 
State  College,  1951 

Howard  Dale  Johnson,  A.B.  University 
of  Michigan,  1951 

Virgil  Lee  Jones,  A.B.  Wayne  Uni- 
versity, 1951 

George  Harry  Kehm,  B.S.  Queens  Col 
lege,  1951 

John  Clififord  Kinsey,  A.B.  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College,  1950 
Glen  Charles  Knecht,  A.B.  Maryville 
College,  1950 

Albert  Charles  Kraemer,  A.B.  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  1951 
Frederick  William  Lanan,  A.B.  Lafa- 
yette College,  1951 

Harris  Thompson  Lang,  A.B.  Western'  5)l 
Maryland  College,  1951 
James  Everett  Latham,  A.B.  Maryville 
College,  1950 

David  Brown  Lowry,  A.B.  Princeton 
University,  1951 
Laurence  Arnold  Martin,  B.S.  Lehigh; 
University,  1950 

Philip  Underwood  Martin,  A.B.  Col- 
lege of  Wooster,  1949 
Conrad  Harry  Massa,  A.B.  Columbia 
University,  1951 

Joel  William  Lewis  Mattison,  A.B 
Davidson  College,  1951 
Alice  Hope  McFeely,  B.S.  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  1950 
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William  Higgins  McGregor,  A.B.  Han- 
over College,  1951 

Lawrence  William  McMaster,  Jr.,  A.B. 
Muskingum  College,  1951 
ty  Jay  Arnold  Miller,  A.B.  Park  College, 
1950 

ij.  William  Hopkins  Miller,  A.B.  Swarth- 
more  College,  1951 

.'James  Philip  Moon,  A.B.  Lafayette  Col- 
tv  | lege,  1949 

Robert  Christy  Morgan,  A.B.  South- 
western at  Memphis,  1951 
Robert  Arthur  Morrison,  A.B.  Univer- 
I sity  of  California,  1951 
j Neil  Edward  Munro,  Jr.,  A.B.  Univer- 
’ sity  of  California,  1950 
David  Pownall  Muyskens,  A.B.  Hope 
! j College,  1951 

Richard  Lane  Myer,  A.B.  Bloomfield 
College  and  Seminary,  1951 
Gustav  Carl  Nelson,  A.B.  Wheaton 
College,  1950 

Randall  Roe  Painter,  A.B.  Lafayette 
I College,  1951 

Paul  Dudley  Peck,  A.B.  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, 1951 

William  Jay  Peck,  A.B.  Yale  Univer- 
I sity,  1949 

1 Paul  Everett  Pierson,  B.S.  UnAersity 
of  California,  1949 

: Willard  Frank  Rahn,  A.B.  Maryville 
College,  1951 

1 Niles  Kinney  Reimer,  A.B.  College  of 
Wooster,  1951 

Richard  Brent  Ribble,  A.B.  Maryville 
College,  1951 

Bradley  Ferdinand  Rohwer,  A.B.  Park 
College,  1951 

Earl  John  Roof,  A.B.  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  1951 

Charles  Powell  Scott,  A.B.  Ohio  State 
University,  1943 

Donald  Frederick  Sears,  Jr.,  A.B.  Ha- 
verford  College,  1951 


James  Arthur  Shera,  A.B.  Amherst 
College,  1951 

John  Stewart  Shew,  A.B.  Maryville 
College,  1951 

Robert  Lloyd  Shirer,  A.B.  Asbury  Col- 
lege, 1950;  M.A.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1951 

Donald  Rae  Sime,  A.B.  George  Pepper- 
dine  College,  1949;  M.A.  1951 

Paul  Fletcher  Smith,  A.B.  Wheaton 
College,  1950 

Robert  Frank  Smylie,  A.B.  Washington 
University,  1951 

Robert  Myron  Snable,  A.B.  Princeton 
University,  1951 

Robert  Charles  Spivey,  Jr.,  A.B.  Rice 
Institute,  1951 

Eugene  Weant  Stambaugh,  A.B.  Get- 
tysburg College,  1951 

John  Charles  Stokes,  A.B.  University 
of  California,  1951 

Henry  Louvett  Sugden,  A.B.  Prince- 
ton University,  1951 

Allan  Hollister  Swan,  A.B.  Lafayette 
College,  1951 

Gayle  Watkins  Threlkeld,  A.B.  Centre 
College,  1951 

Robert  John  Tollefson,  B.S.  Michigan 
College  of  Mining  and  Technology, 
1950 

Thadikkal  Paul  Verghese,  A.B.  Goshen 
College,  1952 

John  Rogers  Wilcox,  A.B.  Haverford 
College,  1949 

William  Walter  Wildeman,  A.B.  Rut- 
gers University,  1951 

Ching  An  Yang,  A.B.  National  Taiwan 
University,  1950 

David  Victor  Yeaworth,  A.B.  Whit- 
worth College,  1951 

Masters  of  Theology 

David  Glover  Bailie,  A.B.  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity, Belfast,  1950;  B.D.  Edin- 
burgh University,  1953 
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Luiz  Pereira  Boaventura,  Jose  Manoel 
da  Conceicao  College,  1940.  B.D. 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary, 
Campinas,  Brazil,  1943 
John  Albert  Bollier,  A.B.  University  of 
Michigan,  1948;  B.D.  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary,  1951 
Ronald  Edwin  Cocroft,  A.B.  Albright 
College,  1950;  B.D.  Evangelical 
School  of  Theology,  1953 
Eugene  William  Ebert,  A.B.  Bloomfield 
College  and  Seminary,  1948;  B.D. 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
1951 

Reuben  Donald  Elley,  B.S.  Auckland 
University,  1947 ; A.B.  Otago  Uni- 
versity, 1950;  B.D.  Knox  Theologi- 
cal College,  New  Zealand,  1952 
Clovis  Samuel  Frank.  A.B.  Capital  Uni- 
versity, 1949;  B.D.  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Theological  Seminary,  Capital 
University,  1953 

Philip  Allen  Gangsei,  A.B.  St.  Olaf 
College,  1949;  Th.B.  Luther  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Minnesota,  1953 
Roger  Lewis  Gilstad,  A.B.  University 
of  Minnesota,  1950;  B.D.  Berkeley 
Baptist  Divinity  School,  1953 
Stewart  Delisle  Govig,  A.B.  St.  Olaf 
College,  1948;  Th.B.  Luther  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Minnesota,  1952 
William  Chisholm  Halliday,  A.B.  Er- 
skine  College,  1919;  B.D.  Erskine 
Theological  Seminary,  1925;  S.T.B. 
Biblical  Seminary  in  New  York, 
1937 

George  Magotaka  Hirose,  A.B.  Huron 
College,  1943 ; B.D.  Dubuque  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1946 
Richard  Carl  Hoefler,  A.B.  Wittenberg 
College,  1944;  B.D.  Hamma  Divin- 
ity School,  1945 

Yun  Kuk  Kim,  A.B.  National  Taegu 
Teacher’s  College,  Taegu,  Korea, 


Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary, 
Pyengyang,  1948 

Clyde  Norman  Kraus,  A.B.  Goshen;  \\: 
College,  1946;  B.D.  Goshen  College 
Biblical  Seminary,  1951 
James  Arthur  Langley,  A.B.  Baylor 
University,  1949;  B.D.  Southwestern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1952 
Chester  Morris  Lewis,  A.B.  Dalhousie  T 
University,  1949;  M.A.  University 
of  Toronto,  1952  ; Knox  College,  To- 
ronto, 1952 

Fred  William  MacLean,  B.S.  Capital 
University,  1949;  B.D.  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary, 
Capital  University,  1953 
Philip  Arden  Quanbeck,  A.B.  Augs- 
burg College,  1950;  Th.B.  Augsburg 
Theological  Seminary,  1951 
Alfred  Abel  Schlorholtz,  A.B.  Buena 
Vista  College,  1950;  B.D.  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  1953 
Calvin  Flessner  Schmid,  A.B.  Mission 
House  College,  1948;  B.D.  Mission 
House  Theological  Seminary,  1949 
Edward  Henry  Schulte,  A.B.  Oberlin 
College,  1949;  B.D.  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1952 
Girard  Emile  Siegwalt,  B.D.  University 
of  Strasbourg,  France,  1953 
William  Gill  Silbert,  Jr.,  B.S.  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  1934;  Th.B 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
1942 

Robert  Allan  Wieman,  B.S.  Princeton 
University,  1944;  M.S.  University  of 
Michigan,  1947 ; B.D.  Princeton  The-  I 
ological  Seminary,  1952 

Doctors  of  Theology 

Gene  Jessie  Lund,  A.B.  Gustavus  Adol-  1 
phus  College,  1943 ; B.D.  Augustana 
Theological  Seminary,  1946;  S.T.M. 
Hamma  Divinity  School,  1948 
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Thesis : The  Americanisation  of  the 
Augnstana  Lutheran  Church 
Wayne  William  Witte,  A.B.  Mission 
House  College,  1943;  Th.B.  Mission 
House  Theological  Seminary,  1944; 
M.A.  The  State  University  of  Iowa, 
1945  ; S.T.M.  Augustana  Theological 
Seminary,  1946 

Thesis:  John  Witherspoon:  Servant  of 
the  Author  of  Liberty — A Study  in 
Doctrinal  History  and  Political  Cal- 
vinism 

Fellowships  and  Prises 

Fellowships  and  Prizes  were  award- 
ed as  follows : 

The  Fellowship  in  New  Testament 
to  William  Richard  Comstock 

The  Fellowship  in  Church  History 
to  David  Victor  Yeaworth 

The  Fellowship  in  Practical  Theology 
to  Conrad  Harry  Massa 

Prizes  on  the  Samuel  Robinson  Foun- 
dation to  Howard  Ray  Amundson, 
Donald  Eugene  Ardis,  David  Glover 
Bailie,  Daniel  Hammond  Barfield, 
Dale  Eugene  Bussis,  Robert  Rad- 
cliffe  Byrd,  Edson  Elwood  Carey, 
William  Harold  Creevy,  George  Har- 
vey Crowell,  Reuben  Donald  Elley, 
James  Alvah  Guyer,  Katherine  Press- 
ly  Hamilton,  Tai-Dong  Han,  Thomas 
Arthur  Hughart,  Howard  Dale  John- 
son, Bruce  Kennedy,  Louis  Keresz- 
turi,  Samuel  J.  Lindamood,  Jr.,  Nan- 
cy Jane  MacPherson,  Conrad  Harry 
Massa,  John  Bell  Mathews,  Joel  Wil- 
liam Lewis  Mattison,  Lawrence  Wil- 
liam McMaster,  James  Richard  Mem- 
mott,  Paul  Rene  Miller,  Robert  Lan- 
caster Montgomery,  William  Fulton 


Muldrow,  Elbert  LeRoy  Nelson, 
Shirley  Rebecca  Postlethwaite,  La- 
Verne  Rae  Rader,  Lona  Mae  Rives, 
Charles  Ross,  Jr.,  Joseph  Minard 
Shaw,  James  Arthur  Shera,  John 
Stewart  Shew,  Girard  Emile  Sieg- 
walt,  John  Edwin  Smylie,  Eugene 
Weant  Stambaugh,  Robert  David 
Steele,  Mervin  Swing,  Jr.,  Leigh 
Pemberton  Taylor,  Terrence  Nelson 
Tice,  John  Rogers  Wilcox,  Ralph  D. 
Winter 

The  Greir-Davies  Prizes  in  Homiletics 
and  Speech  to:  First,  David  Brown 
Lowry;  Second,  William  Harold 
Hunter 

The  John  Alan  Swink  Prize  in  Homi- 
letics to  James  Houston  Hodges 

The  Robert  L.  Maitland  Prize  in  New 
Testament  Exegesis  to  John  Hasel- 
wood  Visser 

The  Robert  L.  Maitland  Prize  in  Eng- 
lish Bible  to  Martin  John  Buss 

The  John  Finley  McLaren  Prize  in 
Biblical  Theology  to  Thadikkal  Paul 
Verghese 

The  Benjamin  Stanton  Prize  in  Old 
Testament  to  William  Strome  Yan- 
ney 

The  Archibald  Alexander  Hodge  Prize 
in  Systematic  Theology  to  Eugene 
Arthur  TeSelle,  Jr. 

The  First  Mary  Long  Greir  Prizes  in 
Speech  and  Homiletics  to : Middler, 
George  Ross  Mather;  Junior,  Robert 
Waldo  Jewett 

The  Second  Mary  Long  Greir  Prizes  in 
Speech  and  Homiletics  to : Middler, 
Lona  Mae  Rives  and  John  Robert 
Booker;  Junior,  Robert  Given  Kesel 

The  William  Tennent  Scholarship  to 
John  Bell  Mathews 


THE  CHURCH  AND  REVOLUTIONARY 
CHANGE  IN  WEST  AFRICA 

Cecil  Northcott* 


IN  this  address  I confine  myself  to 
Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria  in  which  new 
constitutions  are  now  operating.  These 
constitutions  are  the  latest  stage  in  the 
progress  towards  eventual  self-govern- 
ment, a goal  which  the  British  authori- 
ties set  before  the  various  peoples  from 
the  days  when  Britain  was  drawn  into 
active  participation  in  the  life  of  the 
territories  through  the  campaigns  to  ex- 
terminate slave-trading  along  the  coast. 

It  is  a remarkable,  and  not  discredit- 
able fact  to  Britain  that  these  West  Afri- 
can territories  have,  since  1852  in  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  1914  in  Nigeria  been 
gradually  tutored  along  the  pathway  to 
responsible  self-government.  In  1852 
a gathering  of  Gold  Coast  Chiefs  under 
the  then  governor  constituted  the  first 
Legislative  Assembly.  Earl  Grey,  then 
Colonial  Secretary,  commented,  “I  am 
persuaded  I do  not  overrate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  establishment  of  this  rude 
Negro  Parliament  when  I say,  that  I 
believe  it  has  converted  a number  of 
barbarous  tribes,  possessing  nothing 
which  deserves  the  name  of  a govern- 
ment, into  a nation  with  a regularly 

* Address  delivered  at  the  Princeton  In- 
stitute of  Theology  on  July  15,  1954.  Mr. 
Northcott  is  the  Editorial  Secretary  of  the 
United  Society  for  Christian  Literature  (Lon- 
don, England),  the  oldest  of  the  ecumenical 
and  co-operative  organizations  in  Britain  for 
the  provision  of  Christian  literature  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  He  is  also  Editor  of  the 
Lutterworth  Press,  one  of  the  leading  reli- 
gious publishing  houses  in  Britain.  He  is  well- 
known  in  America  as  the  London  Corre- 
spondent of  the  “Christian  Century.” 
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organized  authority  ...  so  that  they  may 
meet  the  growing  wants  of  an  advanc-  1 
ing  civilization.”  Today  the  successors 
of  those  “barbarous  tribes”  are  meeting 
in  what  is  practically  the  first  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Gold  Coast  where  the  Gov- 
ernment front  bench  is  shared  between  1 
eight  African  ministers  and  four  British 
civil  servants.  Nigeria’s  political  de- 
velopment is  much  more  recent,  and 
goes  back  only  to  1914  when  the  Colony 
and  Protectorate  of  Nigeria  was  formal-  ; 
ly  inaugurated.  In  1952  there  will  meet 
for  the  first  time  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  whole  country,  and 
the  three  Regional  Houses  of  Assembly. 
Nigeria  (now  Britain’s  largest  colonial 
responsibility)  has  an  estimated  popu- 
lation  of  25  millions  as  against  the  Gold  ; 
Coast’s  3,789,000  and  is  roughly  equal 
to  four  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain 
or  about  that  of  Texas  and  New  Mexi- 
co put  together.  Gold  Coast  is  1 ]/2  times 
the  size  of  Great  Britain  and  not  quite 
as  large  as  Oregon. 

These  two  countries,  so  diversified  in 
natural  and  ethnic  regions,  and  popu- 
lated by  peoples  who  themselves  are 
alien  to  the  territories  they  have  come 
to  occupy,  are  in  the  process  of  nation 
making.  Nigeria  is  really  little  more  than 
a name  on  the  map  written  there  by 
British  administrators.  One  of  my  fa- 
vourite questions  to  a Yoruba,  an  Ibo 
or  a Hausa  man  was  whether  he  felt 
himself  to  be  a Nigerian,  a question 
usually  met  with  a polite  smile  and  a 
hesitant  “No.”  If  he  had  travelled 
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abroad,  or  moved  about  his  own  coun- 
try, and  away  from  his  ancestral  lands, 
he  admitted  a sense  of  being  Nigerian. 
Otherwise  he  was  Yoruba,  Ibo,  or  Hau- 
[ sa  first  and  Nigerian  afterwards,  a pow- 
erful argument  for  the  present  three 
regions  Nigeria  is  divided  into  and 
which  may  ultimately  lead  to  a political 
structure  such  as  the  United  Regions  of 
Nigeria. 

What  makes  a nation  ? If  it  is  a com- 
mon language,  a common  culture  and 
a common  religion  then  the  West  Afri- 
can territories  under  discussion  do  not 
fit  into  the  pattern  of  nations-to-be. 
They  may  never  have  these  much  de- 
sired bonds  that  unite  and  bind  together 
diversified  peoples  elsewhere.  The  West 
African  peoples  are  undergoing  the  fa- 
miliar process  of  becoming  nations  by 
revolt  and  of  achieving  nationhood  by 
repudiation.  They  are  in  revolt  against 
paternalism,  racialism  and  economic 
domination,  and  are  repudiating  the  as- 
sumption that  the  black  man  is  in  any 
way  inferior  to  the  white  man.  This 
movement  is  naturally  an  irritating  one 
for  many  Europeans  on  the  West  Coast 
who  deplore  the  speed  of  change  and 
prophesy  disaster.  They  are  sharply 
aware  of  the  element  of  ingratitude  on 
the  part  of  the  African,  a cockiness 
which  assumes  competence,  and  an 
adolescent  eagerness  to  take  over  the 
positions  and  authority  which  have  been 
exercised  by  Europeans.  All  this,  and 
much  more,  must  be  patiently  endured 
by  the  white  man  on  the  West  Coast: 
it  is  a new  kind  of  “white  man’s  bur- 
den’’ which  will  increase  as  Africans 
move  into  more  posts  of  authority. 

Political  Parties 

Political  parties  is  a fresh  and  ex- 
citing game  in  West  Africa.  In  Gold 


Coast  Mr.  Nkrumah’s  party,  the  Con- 
vention Peoples’  Party,  dominates  the 
scene.  I found  this  party,  with  its  or- 
ganisation in  every  village,  its  flag  fly- 
ing, organisers  in  uniform  and  propa- 
ganda vans,  far  more  Hitlerian  in  style 
than  Stalinian ! Its  extreme  left  is  very 
anti-British,  and  believes  that  the  pres- 
ent African  ministers  are  merely  prison- 
ers of  the  wily  British  colonial  machine 
which  is  still  governing  under  a fresh 
title.  This  party  does,  however,  speak 
to  the  people — the  lorry  driver,  fisher- 
man, small  trader  and  farmer — and  in 
that  sense  a new  Africa  is  becoming 
conscious  of  itself.  The  middle  class 
African,  educated  in  Britain,  and  with  a 
post  in  the  professions  or  governments 
has  been  by-passed  in  this  sweep  of  a 
genuine  people’s  movement.  There  is  a 
danger  too  that  the  Christian  churches 
associated  so  closely  with  education,  the 
“white  world”  and  bourgeois  back- 
grounds may  be  too  aloof  from  this 
movement. 

In  Nigeria  political  party  life  is  not 
so  well  organised.  Dr.  Azikiwe’s  Na- 
tional Council  of  Nigeria  and  the  Cam- 
eroons  (NCNC)  is  a “party”  de- 
pendent on  Dr.  Zik’s  chain  of  newspa- 
pers. Dr.  Awolowo’s  “Action  Group”  is 
a more  closely  linked  group  linked  to 
the  life  of  the  Yoruba  people  in  Western 
Nigeria.  No  party  in  Nigeria  has  a na- 
tional allegiance.  Indeed  it  is  misleading 
to  use  the  term  “national”  in  respect  of 
Nigeria  which  probably  has  to  pass 
through  the  arduous  process  of  “re- 
gional autonomy”  before  it  achieves  any 
sense  of  national  unity.  This  administra- 
tive device  of  three  regions,  East,  West 
and  North  with  Houses  of  Assembly  for 
each  region,  and  a general  House  of 
Representatives  chosen  from  them,  is 
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declared  by  the  opponents  of  regional- 
ism to  be  yet  another  dodge  of  the 
British  to  “divide  and  govern.”  But 
it  is  a recognition  of  the  facts  as  they 
are  in  Nigeria  where  two  thirds  of  the 
country  is  a Muslim  dominated  “north,” 
and  the  rest  a “south”  (“east”  and 
“west”)  divided  between  the  Ibo  and 
Yoruba  peoples.  What  will  eventually 
unite  Nigeria?  No  political  leader  I 
talked  with  seemed  to  have  given  much 
thought  to  this  question.  His  mind  was 
on  the  smaller  affairs  of  his  own  group 
and  the  petty  warfare  of  speeches  and 
newspaper  articles.  No  one  was  think- 
ing “nationally,”  but  rather  of  his  own 
“region”  or  “people,”  a disturbing  but 
understandable  situation.  British  ad- 
ministrators are  depressed  too  by  the 
inability  of  the  African  politician  to 
“think  big.”  No  one  of  the  stature  of 
Ghandi  or  Nehru  has  yet  risen  on  the 
West  Coast. 

Communism 

How  far  are  the  nationalist  move- 
ments in  West  Africa  influenced  by 
Communist  propaganda  ? There  is  little 
or  no  evidence  that  the  present  moves 
towards  “self-government”  are  insti- 
gated by  Communism  which  is  hardly 
interested  in  the  type  of  democratic  self- 
government  inspired  by  the  ideas  im- 
planted by  the  British  connection  with 
West  Africa,  and  tutored  by  a political 
gradualism.  The  revolution  in  West 
Africa  is  a “home-made”  one  drawing, 
it  appears,  little  from  outside  doctrinaire 
sources,  but  most  from  those  genuine 
desires  of  the  human  spirit — a revolt 
against  paternal  government,  however 
good,  and  a powerful  will  to  manage 
one’s  own  affairs. 

The  following  facts  seem  to  work 


against  the  growth  of  Communism  in 
West  Africa: 

1.  A “prosperous”  peasantry.  The 
strong  family  system  sees  that  no 
one  starves. 

2.  The  African  communal  way  of 
life,  plus  a complicated  land  ten- 
ure system  are  tough  bulwarks 
against  change.  They  may,  how- 
ever, be  too  resistant  to  change 
and  therefore  fruitful  ground  for 
a Communist  revolution. 

3.  At  the  moment  there  are  no  idle 
energies  available  for  the  study  of 
Communism,  and  no  one  seems  to 
be  in  training  as  a leader.  The 
movement  towards  self-govern- 
ment absorbs  the  attention  of  all 
politicians.  According  to  an  ob- 
server in  the  university  college  at 
Ibadan  no  Nigerian  of  standing 
has  really  studied  the  doctrines  of 
Marx,  and  applied  them  to  Afri- 
can life. 

4.  The  standards,  discipline  and  de- 
mands of  Communism  are  (in 
some  people’s  opinion)  too  high 
for  the  African. 

5.  All  political  groups  have  declared 
their  non-connection  with  Com- 
munism, and  resent  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  are  linked  in  any 
way. 

6.  In  discussing  their  political  hopes 
and  dreams  with  twenty  organ- 
ized groups  of  Africans  only  I 
found  little  or  no  interest  in  Com- 
munism, and  nearly  always  had  to 
raise  the  subject  myself.  In  the 
universities  there  is  no  evidence 
of  interest  in  Communism. 

All  this  sounds  as  if  the  attitude  of 
West  Africa  is  the  dangerous  one  of 
“it  can’t  happen  here.”  The  following 
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facts  appear  to  me  to  be  favourable  to 
Communism’s  growth  in  West  Africa. 

1.  The  achievement  of  self-govern- 
ment will  most  certainly  open  the 
door  to  a flood  of  domestic  dis- 
contents within  each  territory, 
and  prepare  a suitable  soil  for 
Communism. 

2.  Ironically  enough  the  official  Pub- 
lic Relations  Offices  are  actively 
distributing  information  about 
Communism  which  elevates  it  into 
the  status  of  ‘White  Man’s  Bogey 
No.  i”  and  therefore  possibly  a 
good  thing  for  the  black  man. 

3.  The  Communist  contacts  which 
students  get  in  Britain,  and  the 
scholarships  awarded  to  some  to 
study  in  the  Eastern  Zone  of  Ger- 
many. (This  influence  however 
on  African  life  can  easily  be  ex- 
aggerated.) 

4.  The  distribution  of  literature 
which  some  observers  (see  The 
Times,  November  23,  1951 ) say  is 
“causing  the  greatest  anxiety  to 
the  authorities.”  I went  into  every 
bookshop  I could  see  in  West 
Africa  and  can  only  report  that 
I did  not  see  lavish  displays  of 
Communist  literature,  nor  did  I 
see  much  of  it  in  African  homes. 

5.  The  influence  of  the  French  terri- 
tories which  surround  the  Gold 
Coast  and  Nigeria  may  well  be  an 
important  factor  in  Communist 
penetration.  Those  territories  are 
in  direct  touch  with  the  Com- 
munist machine  in  France. 

6.  It  would  be  foolishly  dangerous  to 
assume  that  two  such  countries 
as  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria  are 
not  on  the  propaganda  lists  of  the 
Communist  authorities.  One  can 


only  conclude  that  the  weight  of 
influences  against  Communism  is 
at  least  equal  to  those  in  its  fa- 
vour— but  then  we  are  dealing 
with  Communism ! 

The  Christian  Churches  and  the  West 
African  Revolution 

The  Christian  Churches  in  Gold 
Coast  and  Nigeria  have  risen  to  life  in 
two  of  the  most  thickly  populated  regions 
in  the  Continent,  and  their  presence  is 
a fact  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  could  be 
claimed  without  straining  the  evidence 
that  the  revolution  now  sweeping 
through  West  Africa  is  a Christian 
revolution  if  by  that  we  mean  the  re- 
sults which  are  bound  to  follow  the 
preaching  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
man,  and  the  witness  to  liberty  that  the 
Church  makes.  This  point  was  brought 
home  to  me  in  a conversation  with  the 
Emir  of  Zaria  in  Northern  Nigeria.  The 
Emir,  being  a Muslim,  wanted  a re- 
ligion that  produced  obedient,  docile 
citizens,  and  he  saw  so  much  evidence 
in  the  non-Muslim  quarters  of  his  city 
that  Christianity  produced  a rebellious, 
questioning  type  of  person  who  did  not 
sit  humbly  enough  under  custom  and 
authority. 

Fortunately  for  its  future  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  West  Africa  does  not 
carry  the  stigma  of  “white  man’s  re- 
ligion.” Neither  is  it  one  of  the  institu- 
tions which  are  attacked  as  being  under 
white  domination.  It  has  the  air  of  be- 
ing part  of  Africa.  In  the  Gold  Coast 
too  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
Churches  have  made  statements  about 
nationalist  aspirations  which  have  car- 
ried conviction,  and  have  given  direc- 
tive to  those  within  the  Church.  To 
balance  this  however  one  must  record 
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the  views  of  many  Christians  in  the 
Gold  Coast  who  assert  that  the  final 
authority  in  Church  affairs  is  still  in 
London  and  Edinburgh,  and  not  where 
they  think  it  ought  to  be  in  Accra  and 
Kumasi.  In  Nigeria  Dr.  Azikiwe  ac- 
tively propagates  his  “National  Church’’ 
idea  which,  in  addition  to  deifying  the 
doctor,  believes  that  the  God  of  Africa 
is  black  and  that  he  will  “redeem  the 
continent  of  Africa  from  its  present 
degradation  and  humiliation.”  The  fol- 
lowing points  emerged  through  one’s 
observations  and  discussions : 

1.  The  danger  of  “nationalism” 
within  the  Church,  and  the  pos- 
sible equation  of  Christian  ideas 
with  “national”  aspirations.  I 
sensed  this  particularly  in  Nigeria 
where  the  desire  to  “have  things 
African”  may  even  affect  Church 
doctrine.  This  piece  of  cynical 
doggerel  from  one  of  the  Zik  pa- 
pers illustrates  the  point. 

Africans  all  hate  themselves  and 
all  things  their  own 

And  love  everything  foreign  with 
zeal. 

A nation  of  such  people  can 
ne’er  progress 

Till  they  learn  to  love  their 
things. 

2.  A belief  in  some  Christian  quar- 
ters that  “politics  is  a dirty  game” 
and  therefore  Christians  should 
keep  out  of  it.  This  passive,  qui- 
etist  attitude  was  illustrated  by 
the  remark  of  a Gold  Coast  min- 
ister who  when  I said  that  I hoped 
to  see  something  of  the  life  of  the 
Church  in  his  town  asked  “How 
many  Sundays  will  you  be  here  ?” 

3.  The  almost  complete  absence  of 
ministers  with  secondary  educa- 


tion is  a grave  handicap  to  the 
churches  in  West  Africa  at  this 
time.  The  older  minister  (of 
whom  there  are  some  fine  and 
saintly  examples)  is  rather  be- 
wildered by  the  pace  of  political 
events,  and  has  not  got  the  ear  of 
the  young  and  politically  minded 
people.  In  the  theological  colleges 
it  was  hard  to  get  a political  dis- 
cussion going,  the  men  being  al- 
most ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the 
public  life  of  their  country.  But 
in  teacher  training  colleges  the 
groups  were  quickly  off  the  mark. 

4.  While  it  is  true  that  the  majority 
of  men  in  public  life  in  West 
Africa  owe  their  education  to 
Christian  missions,  too  many 
hopes  must  not  be  placed  on  this 
fact.  Only  a handful  of  them,  I 
felt,  have  moved  on  into  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  a Christian 
society  means,  or  why  the  Church 
is  the  heart  of  the  redeemed  com- 
munity. West  Africa  is  coated 
with  a vast  but  thin  veneer  of 
conventional  Christianity. 

5.  There  are,  however,  some  notable 
Christian  young  men  rising  in 
public  life  on  the  Gold  Coast — 
K.  A.  Busia,  for  instance,  the  pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  in  the  Uni- 
versity College,  is  adopting  the 
role  of  independent  M.P.  in  the 
Assembly  and  is  winning  the  pub- 
lic ear.  He  warns  the  Gold  Coast 
of  the  dangers  of  becoming  a third 
rate,  shoddy  democracy  without 
any  quality  in  its  standards  of 
public  life.  Amongst  the  minis- 
ters Mr.  Asofu-Adjaye  (Minister 
of  Local  Government)  and  in  the 
Civil  Service  J.  S.  Annan  (Min- 
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istry  of  Labour)  know  something 
of  what  the  Christian  faith  really 
is. 

6.  In  western  Nigeria  24  Christian 
schoolmasters  and  5 pastors  have 
been  elected  to  the  Western 
House  of  Assembly — a significant 
fact  in  the  composition  of  the 
House,  which  comprises  80  seats. 
There  is  likely  to  be  a “Christian” 
majority  in  the  House,  but  in  no 
sense,  fortunately,  is  there  a 
Christian  party. 

7.  The  beginnings  of  Christian  youth 
movements  is  a lively  sign  of  hope 
in  West  Africa — the  Methodist 
Youth  Movement  in  Gold  Coast 
and  the  S.C.M.  and  Boys’  Brigade 
in  Nigeria.  In  discussion  groups 
associated  with  these  movements 
I found  a hopeful  response  to  so- 
cial topics,  world  politics,  and  the 
place  of  the  Church  in  national 
life. 

8.  The  liveliest  younger  ministers 
everywhere  are  keen  nationalists, 
and  particularly  those  who  have 
had  experience  in  Britain,  Eu- 
rope and  America.  Some  of  them 
are  finding  the  “economic  dis- 
cipline” of  serving  the  Church 
very  severe  in  face  of  the  legion 
of  highly  paid  government  jobs 
available.  White  leadership  is  for 
them  a symbol  of  an  outmoded 
world,  and  while  they  do  not  dis- 
trust the  sincerity  of  their  white 
friends  they  covet  an  African  led 
Church. 

9.  In  the  Gold  Coast  1952  sees  the 
entry  of  the  State  into  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  primary  education. 
Some  people  view  the  event  with 
dismay,  and  wonder  what  local 


ministers  will  do  when  school 
management  passes  from  them. 
Others  see  it  as  the  dawn  of  a 
new  day  for  the  Church  when  it 
can  really  be  the  Church,  and 
thrust  itself  out  into  pioneer 
moves  for  the  Christianising  of 
society. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  demo- 
cratic task  in  West  Africa  is 

a.  To  establish  the  machinery 

of  democracy 

b.  To  produce  the  power  to 

drive  it 

c.  To  find  the  material  to  feed 

it. 

On  the  first  of  those  counts  the 
Christian  Church,  it  would  seem, 
has  very  little  to  say.  But  the  other 
two  are  relevant  to  its  life.  I think 
it  can  be  said  that  the  Church  in 
West  Africa  sees  the  importance 
of  providing  people  of  integrity 
for  public  life  who  will  produce 
some  of  the  power  to  drive  the 
machinery.  But  does  it  see  what 
it  is  all  about?  Does  it  see  that  it 
ought  to  be  providing  material  for 
the  democratic  state  to  live  by, 
and  that  questions  about  housing, 
wages,  hours  of  work  and  “the 
state  of  the  people”  are  its  con- 
cern, and  that  it  should  be  pro- 
jecting itself  into  the  common 
life?  These  seem  to  be  “western” 
and  “European”  questions,  but 
my  few  weeks  in  West  Africa 
suggested  that  they  are  very  Afri- 
can too. 

Postscript 

I ofifer  the  following  observations  as 
a passing  traveller : 

1.  The  lack  of  the  evangelistic  note 
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within  the  Church,  and  conse- 
quently the  absence  of  “concern” 
about  church  unity  amongst  Afri- 
cans. 

2.  The  growing  power  of  Islam  in 
western  Nigeria,  and  Roman 
Catholicism  in  the  East.  (Is  it 
not  high  time  that  the  basis  of 
the  British  “indirect  rule”  method 
in  northern  Nigeria,  and  its  “pro- 
tection” of  Muslim  interests  was 
re-examined  in  the  light  of  the 
Charter  of  Human  Rights  and  its 
view  of  Religious  Liberty?) 


3.  The  gap  between  Christian  “black” 
and  “white,”  and  the  gap  between 
“missionary”  and  “people.” 

4.  The  excessive  concentration  of 
the  missionary  on  so-called  “spe- 
cialist” jobs  inside  compounds, 
and  his  remote  contacts  with 
the  life  of  the  Church — often  a 
Church  decision  and  not  a mis- 
sionary one. 

5.  The  waning  of  the  idea  of  “part- 
nership” in  the  Church.  It  is  now, 
“We  lead,  you  join  us  if  you  wish 
to” ! 


WASTED  SYMPATHY 

James  K.  Quay 


“T  CERTAINLY  am  sorry  for  you. 

A The  toughest  job  in  the  world  is 
raising  money,  and  the  hardest  cause  to 
raise  money  for  is  a theological  semi- 
nary.” The  speaker  was  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  a professional  money  raiser. 

“You  are  wasting  your  sympathy,” 
I replied.  “I  like  my  job.” 

“Why?”  he  asked  in  amazement. 

There  are  many  answers  to  that  ques- 
tion. There  is  room  in  this  article  for 
only  one : — I like  my  job  because  of  the 
friends  who  make  it  a delightful  experi- 
ence. Nothing  could  be  more  discourag- 
ing than  to  have  to  face  this  task  of 
raising  money  alone ; nothing  could  be 
more  heart  warming  than  the  certainty 
that  a great  company  of  God-fearing 
men  and  women  are  helping  in  the  task. 

Of  all  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  that  have  been  poured  into 
Princeton  Seminary,  so  far  as  I know, 
not  a single  dollar  has  ever  come 


through  the  unaided  effort  of  a single 
individual.  The  raising  of  funds  for 
Princeton  Seminary  must  always  be  a 
cooperative  enterprise. 

Two  years  ago  we  entered  the  Cam- 
pus Center  and  a new  era  in  the  fam- 
ily life  of  Princeton  Seminary  began. 
The  cost  was  $900,722.09.  The  final 
$8,453.87  are  just  now  coming  in.  Who 
gave  the  money?  Over  1700  persons. 
Who  raised  it?  First,  there  were  the 
two  presidents,  Dr.  J.  Ross  Stevenson 
and  Dr.  John  A.  Mackay,  who  labored 
on  the  plans  for  years.  Then  there  was 
Dr.  Henry  Seymour  Brown  who,  when 
vice-president,  made  a host  of  friends 
for  Princeton  Seminary  and  launched 
the  first  drive  for  the  Campus  Center 
which  produced  over  $200,000.  Then, 
there  was  Dr.  Allan  M.  Frew,  who  led 
the  second  drive  which  enlisted  the  aid 
of  many  alumni,  and  secured  $200,000 
and  hundreds  of  new  friends.  Then, 
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there  was  the  quiet  search  for  substan- 
tial gifts  from  Foundations  and  indi- 
viduals which  was  my  special  responsi- 
bility, and  from  which  not  a penny 
would  have  resulted  had  it  not  been 
for  the  collateral  help  of  scores  and 
scores  of  friends  who  gave  me  intro- 
ductions and  advice  and  who  spoke  a 
good  word  to  the  right  people. 

We  have  just  completed  the  first  an- 
nual Alumni  Roll  Call.  As  college  and 
seminary  alumni  giving  goes,  it  was  a 
remarkable  success  for  a first  effort. 
What  made  it  so?  Humanly  speaking, 
it  was  largely  because  it  was  a coopera- 
tive effort.  It  did  not  originate  in  the 
brain  of  one  person,  but  in  the  Alumni 
Council.  Sixty  class  representatives  re- 
sponded to  the  call  for  help,  and  through 
their  efforts  1391  alumni,  or  41%  of 
the  total,  contributed  $15,693.60. 

Another  cooperative  effort  has  been 
the  Princeton  Seminary  Spire,  which 
is  now  in  its  fourth  year.  Who  promotes 
it  ? First,  the  Seminary  Choir  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  David  Hugh  Jones, 
which  sings  in  over  200  churches  a 
year.  Second,  alumni  who  send  us  names 
for  the  Spire,  or  distribute  it  to  their 
congregations.  Third,  many  of  the  40,- 
000  people  who  read  the  Spire,  and  who 
suggest  that  it  be  sent  to  their  friends. 
Whence  come  its  stories  of  Youth  Ad- 
venturing for  Christ?  They  come  from 
scores  of  alumni  who  are  working  in 
colorful  spots  around  the  world.  With- 
out the  dramatic  stories  of  these  young 
pioneers,  there  would  be  no  Spire. 

Another  example  of  the  interplay  of 
effort  by  many  hands  has  been  the  de- 


velopment of  the  very  unromantic  item 
known  as  the  “Princeton  Seminary  Cur- 
rent Expense  Budget.”  Building  cam- 
paigns in  recent  years  have  made  special 
appeals  for  current  giving  unadvisable. 
Two  years  ago,  we  began  to  appeal  for 
current  gifts  by  mail.  This  appeal  was 
sent  to  old  contributors,  to  people  who 
had  helped  build  the  Campus  Center, 
to  readers  of  the  Spire,  to  lists  of  pros- 
pects suggested  by  friends  of  the  Semi- 
nary, and  finally  to  the  alumni  for  the 
Roll  Call.  The  number  reached  by  this 
mail  campaign  ran  into  the  thousands 
with  every  one  of  whom  a friendly  con- 
tact had  been  made  in  behalf  of  Prince- 
ton Seminary  by  someone  outside  my 
office.  Result : in  two  years  our  list  of 
current  givers  has  risen  from  181  to 
2240,  and  the  amount  given  from 
$9,088  to  $65,613. 

In  all  this  account  the  discerning 
reader  will  have  missed  the  most  im- 
portant element — the  blessing  of  God, 
without  which  all  our  efforts  would 
have  been  futile.  Nothing  else  will  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands  there  has  been  the  conviction 
that  God’s  eternal  purposes  are  served 
through  Princeton  Seminary. 

When  Nehemiah  surveyed  his  task, 
he  gave  utterance  to  three  profound  ob- 
servations that  should  fill  us  all  with 
loyalty,  with  joy,  and  with  deep  humil- 
ity. 

“The  people  had  a mind  to  work.” 

“So  built  we  the  wall.” 

“This  work  was  wrought  of  our 
God.” 
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Lefferts  A. 

The  Faculty 

A NUMBER  of  changes  in  Faculty 
positions,  to  take  effect  this  aca- 
demic year,  1954-55,  have  been  an- 
nounced. Dr.  Homrighausen  will  be  the 
first  incumbent  of  the  recently  created 
Charles  R.  Erdman  Chair  of  Pastoral 
Theology,  and  Dr.  D.  Campbell  Wyckoff 
will  succeed  him  as  Thomas  W.  Synnott 
Professor  of  Christian  Education.  Four 
former  Associate  Professors  have  been 
promoted  to  full  Professors  as  follows : 
Dr.  Butler  becomes  Professor  of  the 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Education; 
Dr.  Jurji,  Professor  of  Islamics  and 
Comparative  Religion;  Dr.  Metzger, 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Lan- 
guage and  Literature ; and  Dr.  Lef- 
ferts Loetscher,  Professor  of  American 
Church  History.  Dr.  Gard  has  been 
promoted  from  Assistant  Professor  to 
Associate  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Language  and  Literature ; and  Dr.  Rog- 
ers has  been  promoted  from  Instructor 
to  Assistant  Professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Language  and  Literature.  Dr. 
Hans  Hofmann,  last  year  Visiting  Lec- 
turer in  Theology,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Theology;  Mr.  William  Brower,  In- 
structor in  Speech ; Mr.  James  P.  Mar- 
tin, Instructor  in  New  Testament;  and 
Mr.  James  C.  McKeever,  who  has  been 
Tutor  in  Music,  has  been  appointed 
Visiting  Lecturer  in  Music. 

On  May  25,  after  threatening  weather 
had  forced  postponement  of  earlier 
plans,  Faculty  members  and  their  fami- 
lies attended  an  All-Seminary  Lawn 
Supper  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  old 


Loetscher 

campus.  A buffet  picnic  supper  from 
long  rows  of  tables  was  “on  the  house”  ; 
campus  musicians  and  orators  by  the 
aid  of  loud  speakers  entertained  the 
multitudes ; and  an  hilarious  time  was 
had  by  all. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mackay  gave  their  an- 
nual dinner  with  the  Faculty  as  guests 
on  May  12.  Dr.  Robert  J.  McCracken, 
Stone  Lecturer  for  the  current  year, 
was  the  guest  of  honor,  and  Dr.  Erd- 
man was  toastmaster.  As  usual,  the  oc- 
casion was  one  of  hearty  good  fellow- 
ship. 

Fellowship  awards  to  three  Faculty 
members  and  one  student  have  been 
announced.  Dr.  Gehman  received  a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship  for  further  research 
on  the  Septuagint.  Dr.  Lehmann  re- 
ceived a Fulbright  award  for  study 
abroad  on  the  influence  of  Calvinism  on 
political  thought,  which  will  take  him 
from  the  Seminary  for  the  second  and 
third  terms  next  year,  in  connection 
with  his  sabbatical  leave.  Mr.  Strong 
received  a Fulbright,  which  he  will  use 
for  study  next  year  in  Oxford.  Mr. 
Paul  Peck,  who  was  graduated  by  the 
Seminary  in  June,  received  a Fulbright, 
which  he,  too,  will  use  for  study  abroad. 

Three  Faculty  members  will  be  ab- 
sent on  sabbatical  leave  next  year.  In 
addition  to  Dr.  Lehmann,  Drs.  Hom- 
righausen and  Kerr  will  be  on  sabbati- 
cal leave  during  the  third  term  next 
year. 

Summer  at  Princeton  Seminary 

The  past  summer  was  a crowded  one 
at  the  Seminary.  Soon  after  Commence- 
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ment,  came  the  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  New  Jersey,  followed  by  the  Wom- 
en’s Synodical  of  New  Jersey.  Follow- 
ing that,  from  July  12  to  22,  was  the 
Princeton  Institute  of  Theology.  The 
Institute  this  year  had  on  its  platform 
a number  from  abroad  who  had  come 
to  the  country  for  the  World  Council 
meetings  at  Evanston.  Enrolment  ex- 
ceeded 300,  with  thirty  denominations 
represented,  and  twenty-six  states  and 
eight  foreign  countries. 

The  week  after  the  Institute  closed, 
the  World  Presbyterian  Alliance  con- 
vened on  the  Seminary  campus.  To  ac- 
commodate an  attendance  of  delegates 
of  about  400,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
not  only  the  Seminary  dormitories,  but 
also  facilities  of  the  University  Gradu- 
ate School.  With  representatives  from 
more  than  sixty  communions  in  more 
than  forty  lands,  the  Presbyterian  Al- 
liance is  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  the  half  dozen  great  “denomi- 
national ecumenical”  bodies.  The  print- 
ed program  was  prefaced  with  a greet- 
ing from  President  Eisenhower.  Plenary 
sessions  were  held  in  the  Campus  Cen- 
ter, where  translating  equipment  ex- 
pedited the  use  of  the  three  official  lan- 
guages— English,  French,  and  German. 
From  July  27  through  August  5 the 
Seminary  seemed  transformed  into  a 
replica  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
gatherings  were  of  great  interest  and 
distinction,  and  constituted  a notable 
part  of  a summer  of  significant  ecu- 
menical and  ecumenical  denominational 
meetings  in  this  country. 

All  the  time  the  successive  groups 
were  meeting  on  the  Seminary  campus, 
the  more  immediate  academic  purposes 
of  the  Seminary  were  also  being  rep- 
resented in  summer  Hebrew  and  Greek 


courses  taken  by  students  who  preferred 
taking  them  in  the  summer  rather  than 
in  the  winter.  Thirty-six  were  enrolled 
for  Hebrew,  and  twenty-three  for 
Greek,  the  largest  number  yet  who  have 
taken  beginning  Greek  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

Princeton  Club  of  Korea 

At  the  suggestion  of  President  Syng- 
man  Rhee  of  Korea,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity alumni  in  Korea  met  at  the  Chosun 
Hotel  in  Seoul  on  May  7 and  organized 
the  Princeton  Club  of  Korea.  Some 
thirty-eight  University  alumni  in  the 
American  armed  forces  were  present, 
together  with  half  a dozen  other  Uni- 
versity alumni,  and  six  Koreans  who 
are  alumni  of  the  Seminary.  Guests  of 
honor  included  the  United  States  am- 
bassador to  Korea  and  commanding  of- 
ficers in  the  United  States  armed  serv- 
ices. Dr.  Rhee,  the  closing  speaker,  was 
received  with  a long  and  standing  ova- 
tion. At  his  proposal,  those  present  or- 
ganized a permanent  Princeton  Club  of 
Korea.  On  motion  of  President  Rhee, 
the  group  extended  its  greetings  to  Dr. 
Mackay.  One  is  glad  to  hear  of  these 
associations,  and  of  the  interest  of 
President  Rhee,  amid  his  many  press- 
ing concerns,  in  Princeton  affairs. 

Conference  on  the  Ministry 

Marking  something  of  an  innovation, 
the  Seminary  set  up  a Conference  on 
the  Christian  Ministry  in  the  World  of 
Today.  Presbyterian  students  in  col- 
leges and  universities  east  of  Harris- 
burg and  north  of  Virginia  who  are 
planning  to  enter  the  ministry  were  in- 
vited to  come  to  the  campus  from  April 
30  to  May  2 as  the  guests  of  the  Semi- 
nary. More  than  fifty  students  accepted 
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the  invitation.  At  the  opening  dinner  on 
Friday  evening,  April  30,  Dr.  Mackay 
and  Mr.  Henry  Heaps,  president  of  the 
student  body,  welcomed  the  visitors. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  gathering  was 
a panel  the  next  morning  on  “Church 
Vocations,”  with  counselling,  pastoral 
service,  Christian  education,  and  mis- 
sionary service  represented.  The  clos- 
ing speaker  was  Dr.  Wilbur  LaRoe,  for- 
mer Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  a trustee  of  the  Seminary,  who 
spoke  on  “A  Layman’s  Viewpoint.”  The 
meetings  were  very  successful,  and  it 
is  planned  to  make  the  occasion  an  an- 
nual one. 

Theological  Thespians 

It  has  been  a number  of  years  since 
students  in  the  Seminary  have  offered 
any  dramatic  presentation.  Shortly  be- 
fore Commencement  the  Drama  Com- 
mittee of  the  Student  Council  presented 
an  Evening  of  Arts,  as  it  was  called, 
with  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay’s  play, 
“Aria  da  Capo.”  There  was  a cast  of 
five,  with  others  helping  in  various 
ways.  The  play  was  directed  by  Mr. 
Dohrenburg,  Instructor  in  Speech.  It 
was  well  received,  and  the  students  plan 
to  do  further  similar  work  next  year. 

Theology  Today 

Three  of  the  articles  in  the  October 
issue  of  Theology  Today  deal  with  some 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  history.  Dr. 
Edward  D.  Myers,  Professor  of  History 
at  Trinity  College,  Connecticut,  writes 
on  “Universal  History : An  Epitome  of 
the  Concluding  Volumes  of  Toynbee’s 
Study  of  History.”  He  has  had  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  before  their  publica- 
tion Volumes  VII-X  of  Toynbee’s  mon- 
umental work.  The  volumes  are  sched- 


uled to  come  off  the  press  at  about  the 
same  time  that  Professor  Myers’  article 
will  appear.  Dr.  Ronald  Gregor  Smith 
of  the  S.C.M.  Press,  London,  has  an 
article  on  “History  and  Self-Under- 
standing,” and  Dr.  Markus  Barth,  the 
son  of  Dr.  Karl  Barth,  discusses  “The 
Christ  in  Israel’s  History.”  Dr.  Markus 
Barth  is  now  teaching  New  Testament 
at  Dubuque  Theological  Seminary.  The 
October  issue  also  contains  a short  de- 
votional writing  by  Dietrich  Bonhoef- 
fer  who  was  in  the  German  Confes- 
sional Church,  and  died  as  a resister. 
His  article  is  entitled,  “Who  Stands 
His  Ground?”  Dr.  Mackay’s  opening 
address  at  the  Princeton  Institute  of 
Theology  is  published  here  as  an  arti- 
cle. Pastors  find  each  successive  issue 
of  Theology  Today  of  great  value  and 
inspiration. 

American  Association  of 
Theological  Schools 

The  American  Association  of  Theo- 
logical Schools  held  its  biennial  meet- 
ing at  the  University  of  Chicago,  June 
15-16.  Dr.  Roberts  was  the  retiring 
president.  During  his  administration 
two  highly  significant  projects  were 
launched.  A thorough  study  of  theo- 
logical education  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  was  initiated,  with  a grant 
of  $65,000  from  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion. Dr.  H.  Richard  Niebuhr  of  Yale 
University  Divinity  School  has  been 
secured  as  full-time  Director  of  the 
project  for  the  coming  year.  Another 
significant  recent  undertaking  of  the 
A.A.T.S.  has  been  the  receiving  of  the 
$300,000  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  to 
be  spent  in  three  years.  The  purpose  of 
this  is  to  provide  one-year  scholarships 
for  unusually  gifted  men  who  are  con- 
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sidering  the  possibility  of  entering  the 
ministry.  Carefully  selected  persons  will 
be  granted  the  one-year  scholarship  to 
spend  a year  in  theological  study;, 
and  to  explore  somewhat  more  fully 
whether  they  feel  a call  into  ministerial 
service.  The  Rev.  Robert  Rankin,  who 
was  Chaplain  of  the  Associated  Colleges 
of  Claremont,  California,  will  be  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Fund,  and 
will  reside  in  Princeton. 

Conference  on  Practical  Theology 

Immediately  before  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Theologi- 
cal Schools,  there  was  a biennial  meet- 
ing— also  in  Chicago — of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Seminary  Professors  in  the 
Practical  Fields.  Various  problems  of 
Christian  communication  were  discussed 
in  these  sessions  held  at  North  Park 
College  and  Theological  Seminary  from 
June  io  to  14.  Princeton  Seminary  was 
well  represented  there,  too,  by  Dr.  But- 
ler, Dr.  Homrighausen,  Dr.  Macleod 
and  Dr.  Wilson.  Dr.  Homrighausen  and 
Dr.  Wilson  were  leaders  of  “Work- 
shops.” Dr.  Macleod  was  elected  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Immediately  following  the  meeting 
of  Seminary  Professors  in  the  Practical 
Fields  an  afternoon  and  evening  meet- 
ing of  Professors  of  Missions  was  held 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  Divinity 
School.  Dr.  Wilson  and  three  others 
read  papers  on  problems  involved  in 
teaching  missions. 

Missionaries  in  Payne  Hall 

Payne  Hall,  in  its  thirty-second  year 
of  service,  has  provided  a home  during 
furlough  for  the  following  missionaries 
and  their  families : 


Charles  W.  Arbuthnot,  Jr.  of  Switzer- 
land 

Robert  Y.  Bucher  of  Iran 
Roger  Chevalier  of  Switzerland 
Alberto  Del  Nero  of  Brazil 
Dean  N.  Dobson,  Jr.  of  India 
Philip  O.  Evaul  of  Chile 
Herbert  G.  Grether  of  Thailand 
William  C.  Halliday  of  Mexico 
A.  Edwin  Harper,  Jr.  of  India 
Francis  Kinsler  of  Korea 
Alexander  N.  Macleod  of  Hongkong 
Robert  L.  Mclntire  of  Brazil 
Joseph  McNeill  of  Africa 
Pablo  Emilio  Veitia  of  Cuba 

William  Tennent  Scholarship 

The  Neshaminy- Warwick  Church 
which  is  the  Church  historically  associ- 
ated with  the  famous  “Log  College”  has 
made  its  second  annual  gift  on  the  Wil- 
liam Tennent  Scholarship.  Mr.  John 
Bell  Mathews,  a graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  and  a Middler  in  the  Seminary, 
was  awarded  the  scholarship  this  year. 

When  there  were  no  schools  for  the 
training  of  clergymen  between  New 
England  and  Virginia,  William  Tennent 
conducted  his  school  on  the  Neshaminy 
River  and  the  General  Assembly  erected 
a monument  on  the  site  of  the  “Log 
College.”  They  cut  in  the  stone  the 
names  of  63  colleges  and  universities 
whose  organization  they  traced  to  the 
teaching  of  Tennent.  Princeton  Uni- 
versity was  one  of  these.  The  Nesha- 
miny-Warwick  Church  wishes  to  have 
William  Tennent’s  name  remembered 
through  the  awarding  of  this  scholar- 
ship to  a promising  young  person  in 
the  middler  class  in  the  Seminary,  who 
has  shown  interest  in  Christian  educa- 
tion at  the  local  church  level. 
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In  Memoriam 

Dr.  Harold  E.  Nicely,  Pastor  of  the 
Brick  Presbyterian  Church  of  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  died  very  suddenly  on 
June  6,  1954.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Princeton  Seminary  Board  of  Trustees 


on  May  15,  1939,  and  was  throughout 
these  years  a member  of  the  Curriculum 
Committee  of  the  Board.  His  passing  is 
a great  loss  to  the  Seminary.  A me- 
morial minute  will  appear  in  a later  is- 
sue of  the  Bulletin. 


ALUMNI  NEWS 


Orion  C.  Hopper 


Commencement  Alumni  Dinner 

THE  Annual  Dinner  Meeting  of 
the  Alumni  Association  was  held 
in  connection  with  the  142nd  Annual 
Commencement  on  Monday  evening, 
June  7th,  in  the  Campus  Center.  Be- 
cause of  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
President  Robert  M.  Skinner  and  Vice- 
President  Alan  M.  Frew,  Bryant  M. 
Kirkland,  ’38,  secretary  of  the  Alumni 
Council,  presided.  Other  guests  at  the 
speaker’s  table  in  addition  to  President 
Mackay,  were  the  Rev.  James  W. 
Clarke,  D.D.,  the  Commencement 
speaker,  Peter  K.  Emmons,  ’15,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Farber,  ’09,  Charles  R. 
Erdman,  ’91,  Vice-President  James  K. 
Quay,  Ralph  C.  Hutchison,  ’22,  Eugene 
C.  Blake,  ’32,  and  Orion  C.  Hopper, 
’22.  Reuel  E.  Johnson,  ’48,  led  in 
prayer.  The  attendance  of  369  was 
larger  than  last  year. 

Dr.  Erdman  led  in  the  singing  of  the 
old  favorites,  and  as  usual,  Dr.  Erd- 
man’s  Treasurer’s  report  was  enthusi- 
astically and  unanimously  accepted. 

Five  classes  held  the  honor  spotlight 
by  way  of  class  reunions  this  year,  lead- 
ing off  with  the  55th  reunion  of  the 
Class  of  ’99 ; the  50th  reunion,  Class  of 


’04;  the  40th,  Class  of  1914;  the  25th, 
Class  of  1929,  and  the  10th  of  the  Class 
of  1944. 

Dr.  Kirkland  introduced  Eugene  C. 
Blake,  ’32,  as  a new  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  S.  Carson  Was- 
son, ’35,  as  the  newly  elected  Alumni 
Trustee. 

Dr.  Quay  presented  the  fine  report  on 
the  result  of  the  first  Annual  Alumni 
Roll  Call.  This  was  followed  by  the  re- 
port of  the  Alumni  Secretary  which  in- 
cluded a brief  resume  on  the  matter  of 
placement,  the  progress  in  preparation 
of  the  Biographical  Catalogue,  promo- 
tion of  Alumni  Associations,  and  the 
announcement  of  the  Autumn  Confer- 
ence for  Princeton  Seminary  Alumni, 
September  23  and  24. 

Dr.  Kirkland  then  introduced  the 
President  of  the  Senior  Class,  John  P. 
Crossley,  Jr.,  as  representing  the  young- 
est group  in  our  Alumni  Association, 
to  which  the  Senior  Class  President  re- 
sponded. 

The  recommendation  from  the  Alum- 
ni Council  with  reference  to  the  Nomi- 
nation of  an  Alumni  Trustee  was  pre- 
sented. It  was  voted  that  an  Alumni 
Trustee  may  be  renominated  for  an 
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additional  term  by  the  Council.  (His 
name  may  be  one  of  the  three  submitted 
to  the  Alumni.)  The  report  of  the  Nom- 
inating Committee  for  officers  and 
Council  members  for  the  year  1954-55 
was  presented  and  was  unanimously 
adopted.  The  following  officers  were 
elected. 

Officers  for  1954-55 

President — Alan  M.  Frew,  ’35,  Pas- 
tor, First  Presbyterian  Church,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Vice-President — Bryant  M.  Kirk- 
land, ’38,  Pastor,  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey. 

Secretary — Seth  C.  Morrow,  ’38, 
Pastor,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Or- 
ange, New  Jersey. 

Treasurer — Charles  R.  Erdman,  ’91, 
Professor  of  Practical  Theology,  Emeri- 
tus. 

For  Council  Members 

Class  of  ’57 — Arthur  M.  Adams,  ’34, 
pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  Rochester,  New  York;  Wil- 
liam F.  MacCalmont,  ’39,  pastor  of 
the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 
Akron,  Ohio. 

Committee  for  N omination  of  Alumni 
Trustee  for  the  Class  of  1958 

William  F.  Wefer,  ’22,  Chairman ; 
James  L.  Carroll,  ’42;  Joseph  C.  Dick- 
son, ’30. 

N ominating  Committee  for  Officers  and 
Council  Members  for  1955-56 

Barney  N.  Morgan,  ’25,  Chairman; 
Arthur  M.  Adams,  ’34;  Frederick  B. 
Speakman,  ’45. 

These  committee  nominations  were 
approved. 


As  is  our  annual  privilege,  Dr.  David 
Hugh  Jones  led  members  of  the  Semi- 
nary Choir,  past  and  present,  in  the 
singing  of  a few  choice  and  favorite 
selections. 

Dr.  Mackay  gave  the  main  address 
of  the  evening.  His  theme  was  “Life’s 
New  Rhythm.”  Dr.  Mackay  expressed 
appreciation  of  the  splendid  support 
and  co-operation  which  he  received 
from  Trustees,  Faculty,  administration, 
and  students  during  his  year  as  Modera- 
tor of  the  General  Assembly. 

Marshall  Harrington,  ’99,  led  in  the 
closing  prayer. 

Alumni  Dinner  at  the 
General  Assembly 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  alumni 
gathered  in  the  Italian  Garden  of  the 
Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,  on 
Monday  evening,  May  24th.  Dr.  Robert 
M.  Skinner,  ’34,  President  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association,  presided. 

Dr.  L.  J.  George  Paik,  ’25,  Minister 
of  Education,  Republic  of  Korea,  and 
President  of  Chosen  Christian  College, 
was  introduced.  Dr.  Eugene  C.  Blake, 
’32,  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, was  presented  as  a recently 
elected  Trustee  of  the  Seminary. 

Dr.  Peter  K.  Emmons,  ’15,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  addressed 
the  Alumni,  and  Dr.  Quay,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Seminary,  expressed  grati- 
tude to  the  alumni  for  their  splendid 
response  to  the  First  Annual  Roll  Call. 
The  Alumni  Secretary  presented  a 
brief  report  of  the  work  of  his  office 
and  on  progress  in  the  preparation  of 
the  new  Biographical  Catalogue. 

The  Moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, Dr.  Ralph  Waldo  Lloyd,  greet- 
ed the  alumni. 
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Dr.  Mackay’s  address  included  items 
of  interest  from  the  church  at  large  as 
well  as  news  from  the  campus.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  plans  for  the  construction 
of  the  new  Robert  E.  Speer  Library. 

Joseph  MacCarroll,  ’35,  led  the  sing- 
ing, and  Howard  L.  Frame,  ’35,  assist- 
ed in  making  arrangements  for  the 
dinner. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIONS 

Pittsburgh : The  Annual  Dinner 

Meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Western 
Pennsylvania  Alumni  took  place  on 
Monday  evening,  May  3rd,  in  the  East 
Liberty  Church.  Dr.  Mackay  and  your 
Alumni  Secretary  attended.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year : President — William  F.  Mc- 
Clain, Latrobe,  Pennsylvania;  Vice- 
President — Rowland  H.  White,  New 
Wilmington,  Pennsylvania ; Secretary- 
Treasurer — Melvin  L.  Best,  Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania.  Special  tribute  was  paid 
to  Melvin  L.  Best  for  the  splendid  serv- 
ice he  had  been  rendering  as  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Pittsburgh  Association 
since  1943.  Dr.  Mackay  gave  the  main 
address  of  the  evening. 

Philadelphia : Our  alumni  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  held  their  Annual 
Luncheon  on  Monday,  May  10th,  at 
the  Robert  Morris  Hotel  in  Philadel- 
phia. Dr.  Vinjamuri  E.  Devadutt,  Guest 
Professor  in  Philosophy  of  Religion  at 
the  Seminary  and  Princeton  University 
for  the  year,  was  guest  at  the  luncheon. 
Dr.  Devadutt  is  Professor  and  Dean  of 
Theology  at  Serampore  College,  India. 
He  spoke  on  “The  Christian’s  Attitude 
Toward  Asia.”  Your  Alumni  Secretary 
brought  greetings  from  Dr.  Mackay  and 
the  faculty  and  shared  with  the  alumni 
the  events  to  date  on  the  campus.  The 


following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ^ 
ensuing  year:  President — Kenneth  C.  t0 
Stewart,  Broomall,  Pennsylvania ; Vice-  fl 
President — Alvin  D.  Smith,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania ; Secretary — Lind- 
ley  E.  Cook,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania;  Treasurer — James  H.  Guy, 
Ridley  Park,  Pennsylvania.  Alvin  D. 
Smith  presided. 

Cincinnati : The  annual  meeting  of  tl 
the  Cincinnati  Association  was  held  on  1! 
November  12,  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Middletown,  Ohio,  Rus-  tf 
sell  W.  Galloway  pastor.  The  dinner  - 
was  prepared  by  the  ladies  of  the  11 
Church.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  : President — Hugh  B.  Evans, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Secretary-Treasurer 
— John  A.  Lampe,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Cleveland : Under  the  leadership  of 
J.  Franklin  McHendry  and  William  F. 
MacCalmont,  a number  of  the  alumni 
from  the  Greater  Cleveland  area  met 
on  December  10th  to  organize  the  Cleve- 
land Association.  Dr.  Mackay’s  visit  to 
Cleveland  Presbytery  was  the  psycho- 
logical hour  for  the  gathering  and  from 
it  has  developed  a very  fine  organization 
to  be  known  as  the  Cleveland  Metro- 
politan Association.  Murray  Drysdale, 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  was  elected 
President  and  William  F.  MacCalmont, 
Akron,  Ohio,  was  elected  Secretary. 

Synod  of  Ohio  Alumni  Meeting 

On  Wednesday,  June  23rd,  in  the 
Lounge  of  Douglas  Hall  of  the  College 
of  Wooster,  a group  of  enthusiastic 
alumni  assembled  at  the  call  of  William  \ 
F.  MacCalmont.  The  purpose  of  a Syn- 1 
od  alumni  meeting  is  primarily  that  of 
fellowship,  and  it  was  to  this  end  that 
forty-three  of  the  Ohio  alumni  attend- 
ing  the  meeting  of  Synod  met.  It  was 
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the  pleasure  of  the  Alumni  Secretary 
to  attend  and  to  meet  the  alumni  in  this 
great  Synod.  The  attendance  doubled 
that  of  a year  ago  and  there  is  every  evi- 
dence of  increasing  interest  in  such 
gatherings. 

This  Year’s  Alumni  Trustee 

S.  Carson  Wasson,  ’35,  has  been 
elected  the  Alumni  Trustee,  Class  of 
1957- 

Mr.  Wasson  is  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Rye,  New  York.  He 
is  a trustee  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  a member  of  the  Permanent  Com- 
mission on  Interchurch  Relations. 

Election  of  Alumni  Trustee 
Class  of  1958 

“A  Committee  on  Nominations  shall 
be  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  to  which  commit- 
tee names  may  be  suggested  as  nominees 
by  any  member  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion.” 

In  line  with  the  above  action  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Seminary  and 
the  Alumni  Association  regarding  pro- 
cedure in  nominating  Alumni  Trustees, 
nominations  should  be  sent  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nominating  Committee  by 
November  1,  1954. 


ALUMNI 

[ 1909  ] 

Asa  J.  Ferry  is  acting  as  Interim  Pastor 
of  the  Westminster  Church,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

t 1915  ] 

S.  Wilmer  Beitler  has  been  the  Interim 
Pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Erie,  Pa. 


The  Chairman  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  F. 
Wefer,  2200  Locust  Street,  Philadel- 
phia 3,  Pennsylvania.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  the  Rev. 
James  R.  Carroll,  15  Jewett  Parkway, 
Buffalo  14,  New  York,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
C.  Dickson,  183  Inwood  Avenue,  Up- 
per Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Any  alumnus  has  the  privilege  of  sug- 
gesting a name  or  names  to  the  chair- 
man or  to  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. From  the  nominations  received, 
three  or  more  names  may  be  selected 
by  this  committee.  Ballots  with  names 
and  biographical  data  of  the  alumni  se- 
lected as  candidates  for  Alumni  Trustee 
of  the  Class  of  1958  will  be  sent  to  the 
alumni  as  early  in  November  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  Biographical  Catalogue 

Alumni  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
the  compilation  of  data  for  the  new  Bio- 
graphical Catalogue  is  complete.  The 
publisher  has  been  chosen  and  copy  has 
been  moving  between  the  Alumni  Office 
and  the  Waverly  Press  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  It  is  hoped  that  the  volume 
will  come  from  the  press  early  in  Janu- 
ary. 


NOTES 

[ 1919  ] 

Roy  Talmadge  Brumbaugh  is  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  of  Tower  Hill  and  the  Com- 
munity Church,  Rosamond,  111. 

[ 1924  ] 

Henry  Lewis  Cutler  has  accepted  the  call 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Congregational 
Church,  Biddeford,  Maine. 
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John  T.  Lyon  has  been  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  Wayne  Church,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

[ 1925  ] 

P.  Martin  Baker  is  now  pastor  of  Palm 
Desert  Community  Church,  Palm  Desert, 
Calif. 

[ 1926  ] 

John  P.  McAliley  is  pastor  of  First  Church, 
Cambridge,  Wis. 

[ 1928  ] 

Walter  J.  Feely  has  been  called  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Holmesburg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  Floyd  Kuykendall  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church,  Mukilteo, 
Wash. 

[ 1929  ] 

William  M.  Maclnnes  was  installed  as  pas- 
tor of  the  College  Park  Community  Pres- 
byterian Church,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

[ 1931  ] 

Arthur  M.  Romig  has  been  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Second  Church,  Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

[ 1933  1 

Archibald  R.  Crouch  has  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California. 

Harold  G.  Keen  is  now  pastor  of  the  Leb- 
anon Church,  Clairton,  Pa. 

[ 1934  ] 

Charles  Oliver  Churchill  is  now  Field  Di- 
rector for  the  Board  of  Christian  Education, 
Synod  of  Missouri;  his  address  is  Jefferson 
City,  Mo. 

Robert  Markwick  Skinner  has  been  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Ama- 
rillo, Texas. 

[ 1935  ] 

C.  Herman  Bailey  is  pastor  of  the  West 
Second  Avenue  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

[ 1936  ] 

Carlton  C.  Allen  has  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  New  York 
University. 


[ 1937  ] 

William  F.  Schuler  is  assistant  pastor  of  1 
the  Church  of  the  Advent  (Episcopal),  Cin-  - 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

[ 1938  ] 

Owen  L.  Bovier  is  pastor  of  the  First  ’ 
Church,  Clyde,  Ohio. 

[ 1939  ] 

William  F.  MacCalmont  was  awarded  thal  0 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by 
the  College  of  Wooster. 

[ 1940  ] 

Frank  L.  P.  Donaldson  has  been  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church,  Albion,  :: 
N.Y. 

Harry  Porter  Farr  has  been  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Towanda,  Pa. 

Wayne  Walker  is  the  assistant  pastor  of 
the  First  Church,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

t 1941  ] 

David  D.  Robinson  has  been  installed  as  ■ 
the  pastor  of  the  Bethlehem  Church,  El  : 
Paso,  Texas. 

[ 1942  ] 

P.  Arthur  Brindisi  is  now  pastor  of  the  : 
Westminster  Church,  Utica,  N.Y. 

[ 1943  ] 

Anthony  A.  Hoekema  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  Alger  Park  Christian  Reformed 
Church,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Greer  S.  Imbrie  is  now  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

William  Henry  Mooney  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Wissinoming  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harold  Leonard  Ogden  has  been  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Westminster  Church,  Al-  ’ 
bany,  N.Y. 

Willard  Callsen  Paul  has  been  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church,  East 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

Edwin  Kendrick  Roberts  has  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  Edin- 
burgh University. 

Karl  K.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  is  now  pastor  of 
the  Dueber  Avenue  Methodist  Church,  Can- 
ton, Ohio. 
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[ 1944  ] 

William  M.  Arnett  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  Madison,  N.J. 

Harry  L.  Geissinger  has  been  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church,  Altoona, 
Pa. 

Kenneth  A.  Hammonds  has  been  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  Narberth  Presbyterian 
Church,  Narberth,  Pa. 

R.  Richard  Searle  is  pastor  of  the  Im- 
manuel Church,  Evansville,  Ind. 

John  R.  Tufft  is  the  assistant  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Ralph  Gale  Turnbull  has  been  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Seattle,  Wash. 

[ 1945  ] 

Arthur  Paul  Rech  has  been  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Knox  Church,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

[ 1946  ] 

Andrew  E.  Newcomer,  Jr.  has  been  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church, 
Bloomfield,  N.J. 

[ 1947  ] 

Frederick  W.  Evans,  Jr.  has  been  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Third  Church,  Chester, 
Pa. 

H.  Edwin  Pickard  is  now  pastor  of  St. 
Andrews  Church,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

[ 1948  ] 

Verne  Hatch  Fletcher  is  now  pastor  of  the 
Marlboro  Church,  Chicago,  111. 

Andrew  Kosten  has  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  from  Temple 
University. 

[ 1949  ] 

Robert  S.  Bower  is  now  pastor  of  the 
Harundale  Community  Church,  Glen  Burnie, 
Md. 

Julius  Elvin  Farup  is  Principal  of  the 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Natal, 
South  Africa. 

Thomas  G.  Northcott  has  been  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Staten  Island, 
N.Y. 

Clifton  E.  Olmstead  has  been  appointed 
Associate  Professor  of  Religion  and  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  the  Department  at  the  George 
Washington  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Glenn  R.  Pratt  has  been  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  First  Church,  Bloomsbury,  N.J. 

Stuart  G.  Wysham  has  been  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Asquith  Church,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

[ 1950  ] 

Brevard  S.  Childs  has  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  chair  of  Old  Testament  at 
Mission  House  Seminary. 

James  P.  Martin  will  become  a member  of 
the  New  Testament  Department,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary. 

Andrew  Allison  McElwee  has  been  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church,  Rock- 
away,  N.J. 

Alfred  I.  Sager  is  now  pastor  of  First 
Church,  Whippany,  N.Y. 

John  A.  Westin  has  become  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  Independence,  Kans. 

Paul  A.  White  has  accepted  the  call  of  the 
Collenbrook  Church,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

t I9SI  ] 

J.  Gordon  Buller  is  now  pastor  of  First 
Church,  Phoenix,  Ore. 

Robert  Warren  Dickson  has  been  installed 
as  associate  pastor,  First  Church,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Calvin  A.  Duncan,  Jr.  is  now  pastor  of  the 
St.  James  Church,  Tarzana,  Calif. 

Douglas  James  El  wood  has  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Ellwood  has 
recently  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Highland  Church,  Maryville,  Term. 

Frank  C.  Marvin,  Jr.  has  been  installed  as 
the  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Fairmont, 
W.Va. 

Henry  E.  Meredith  has  been  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  Morenci  Chapel,  Morenci,  Ariz. 

John  K.  Mount  has  been  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  South  Hollywood  Church, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Leslie  E.  Pritchard,  Jr.  is  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

Robert  Allen  Reed  has  been  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Defiance,  Ohio. 

[ 1952  ] 

William  V.  Pietsch  has  been  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Forest  Avenue  Church, 
Zanesville,  Ohio. 
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[ 1953  ] 

William  T.  Moore,  Jr.  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  Cliveden  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Gordon  M.  Schweitzer  has  entered  the 
chaplaincy,  U.S.  Army. 

Robert  E.  Van  is  pastor  of  the  First  and 
Bethel  Churches,  Woodburn,  Oreg. 


PLANS  FOR  CLASS  OF  1954 


Robert  Wesley  Andrews,  director,  West- 
minster Foundation,  University  of  Delaware. 

Robert  Corbett  Angus,  Navy  Chaplaincy. 

Jesuthason  George  Arasaratnam,  principal, 
United  Christian  Training  College,  Nallur, 
Jaffna,  Ceylon. 

James  Franklin  Armstrong,  further  study. 

Joan  Campbell  Barnett  (Mrs.  R.  A.),  di- 
rector of  Christian  education,  Toms  River, 
N.J. 

John  Alfred  Baxter,  Navy  Chaplaincy. 

Robert  Davis  Baynum,  assistant  pastor, 
Second  Church,  Butler,  Pa. 

Nelson  E.  Beck,  pastor,  Ben  Salem  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  Harris  Bender,  further  study. 

Robert  Leroy  Blackwell,  assistant  pastor, 
Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 

Robert  Eric  Blade,  pastor,  James  Evans 
Memorial  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lynn  Elvin  Boliek,  special  term  missionary, 
American  University,  Beirut. 

Frank  Russell  Burgess,  assistant  pastor, 
Northminster  Church,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Martin  John  Buss,  further  study. 

Dale  Eugene  Bussis,  further  study. 

James  McKown  Campbell,  Navy  Chap- 
laincy. 

Edson  Ellwood  Carey,  pastor,  Southmins- 
ter  Church,  Cumberland,  Md. 

Frederick  Walter  Cassell,  assistant  pastor, 
Mt.  Lebanon  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Thomas  Holgate  Cavicchia,  pastor,  Iron 
Mountain  Cooperative  Parish,  Ironton,  Mo. 

James  Haviland  Chesnutt,  assistant  pastor, 
Kennedy  Heights  Church,  Cincinnati,  O. 

James  Fulton  Clark,  pastor,  Larger  Parish 
Project,  Washington  Presbytery,  Pa. 

Robert  James  Clark,  Ministers  in  Industry, 
Chicago,  111. 

Samuel  Colman,  Jr.,  assistant  pastor,  West 
Church,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

William  Richard  Comstock,  Army  Chap- 
laincy. 


Marion  Witherspoon  Conditt,  pastor,  Win- 
ters, Tex. 

Hugh  Lewis  Cosline,  Jr.,  pastor,  Second 
Church,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Parshley  Crossley,  Jr.,  Navy  Chap- 
laincy. 

Robert  Burns  Davidson,  further  study. 

Ralph  Henri  Didier,  Jr.,  pastor,  LeRoy, 

111. 

John  Winthrop  Doane,  further  study. 

Charles  James  Dougherty,  assistant  pastor, 
Hollis,  N.Y. 

Burnette  Wilson  Dowler,  assistant  pastor, 
First  Church,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

Douglas  Allen  Dunderdale,  assistant  pas- 
tor, First  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Richard  Ernest  Dunham,  Jr.,  pastor,  Chest- 
nut Level,  Pa. 

Lewis  McKinley  Evans,  Jr.,  pastor,  Ash- 
land, Md. 

Walter  Arthur  Fitton,  assistant  pastor, 
First  Church,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Ronald  Vernon  Fleming,  pastor,  South 
Park  Church,  Newark,  N.J. 

John  Wesley  Folta,  pastor,  Belle  Haven 
and  Powellton  Churches  (U.S.),  Exmore, 
Va. 

William  James  Foster,  Jr.,  Elysburg  and 
Rush  Churches,  Northumberland  Presbytery, 
Pa. 

Joseph  Charles  Fowler,  plans  incomplete. 

Donald  Keith  Francis,  assistant  pastor, 
Mountain  View  Church,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

George  Thomas  Friedkin,  further  study. 

Thomas  William  Gillespie,  plans  incom- 
plete. 

Betty  Louise  Greek,  plans  incomplete. 

Eugene  Morrison  Grier,  Navy  Chaplaincy. 

Carl  Anton  Gundersen,  Jr.,  pastor,  First 
Church,  Everett,  Mass. 

Ernest  Elias  Haddad,  pastor,  Round  Lake, 
Minn. 

William  Owen  Harris,  Navy  Chaplaincy. 
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Charles  William  Hassler,  pastor,  First 
Church,  Allentown,  N.J. 

Henry  Wallace  Heaps,  pastor,  Kingston, 

N.J. 

Robert  William  Hoag,  pastor,  Chester, 
N.Y. 

James  Houston  Hodges,  further  study. 
John  Wilbur  Howard,  pastor,  West  Tren- 
ton, N.J. 

James  Harry  Howell,  Board  of  National 
Missions,  Presbytery  of  Northern  Idaho. 

I John  Edward  Huegel,  Missionary  to  Mexi- 
co— Disciples  of  Christ. 

Roland  Frank  Hughes,  plans  incomplete. 
John  Edward  Hunn,  assistant  pastor,  First 
Church,  Cranford,  N.J. 

William  Harold  Hunter,  assistant  pastor, 
First  Church,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

Robert  Lawrence  Jansen,  assistant  pastor, 
Overbrook  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Howard  Dale  Johnson,  pastor,  Wrights- 
ville,  Pa. 

Virgil  Lee  Jones,  Jr.,  plans  incomplete. 
George  Harry  Kehm,  Ministers  in  Industry, 
Chicago,  111. 

John  Clifford  Kinsey,  plans  incomplete. 
Glen  Charles  Knecht,  pastor,  Union  Church, 
Oxford,  Pa. 

Albert  Charles  Kraemer,  assistant  pastor, 
Carmel  Church,  Glenside,  Pa. 

Frederick  William  Lanan,  pastor,  Stras- 
burg,  Pa. 

Harris  Thompson  Lang,  associate  pastor, 
Westside  Church,  Englewood,  N.J. 

Feizollah  Larudy,  pastor,  Pittsgrove 
Church,  Daretown,  N.J. 

James  Everett  Latham,  assistant  pastor, 
First  Church,  Monrovia,  Calif. 

David  Brown  Lowry,  Ministers  in  In- 
dustry, Chicago,  111. 

Laurence  Arnold  Martin,  pastor,  Swedes- 
boro,  N.J. 

Philip  Underwood  Martin,  pastor,  Third 
Church,  Chicago,  111. 

Conrad  Harry  Massa,  pastor,  Elmwood 
Church,  East  Orange,  N.J. 

Joel  William  Lewis  Mattison,  assistant  pas- 
tor, First  Church,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Alice  Hope  McFeely,  plans  incomplete. 
William  Higgins  McGregor,  pastor,  Chest- 
nut Grove  Church,  Baldwin,  Aid. 

Lawrence  William  McMaster,  Jr.,  assistant 
pastor,  Pine  Street  Church,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Jay  Arnold  Miller,  pastor,  Hannibal,  Wis. 

William  Hopkins  Miller,  assistant  pastor, 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

James  Philip  Moon,  pastor,  First  Church, 
Phillipsburg,  N.J. 

Robert  Christy  Morgan,  assistant  pastor, 
East  Liberty  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Robert  Arthur  Morrison,  assistant  pastor, 
Park  Boulevard  Church,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Neil  Edward  Munro,  Jr.,  National  Mis- 
sions, Alaska. 

David  Pownall  Muyskens,  pastor,  South 
Amboy,  N.J. 

Richard  Lane  Myer,  teacher,  Columbus 
Boychoir  School,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Gustav  Carl  Nelson,  further  study. 

Randall  Roe  Painter,  assistant  pastor,  Re- 
formed Church,  Bronxville,  N.Y. 

Paul  Dudley  Peck,  further  study. 

William  Jay  Peck,  further  study. 

Paul  Everett  Pierson,  assistant  pastor. 
First  Church,  Orange,  N.J. 

Anna  Frances  Postleth waite,  married  L. 
W.  McMaster,  Jr.,  August  31,  1954. 

Harriet  Catherine  Prichard,  director  of 
Christian  education,  University  Church,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Willard  Frank  Rahn,  pastor,  Vassar,  Mich. 

Anna  Sue  Reed,  married  John  R.  Wilcox, 
June  19,  1954. 

Niles  Kinney  Reimer,  plans  incomplete. 
Foreign  Missions. 

Richard  Brent  Ribble,  pastor,  Pulteney, 
N.Y. 

Bradley  Ferdinand  Rohwer,  pastor,  McCon- 
nellsville  and  Pleasant  Grove  Churches,  O. 

Earl  John  Roof,  assistant  pastor,  First 
Church,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

Donald  Frederick  Sears,  Jr.,  Navy  Chap- 
laincy. 

Mina  Seipel,  director  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, First  Church,  San  Angelo,  Tex. 

James  Arthur  Shera,  assistant  pastor 
(U.S.),  Towson,  Md. 

John  Stewart  Shew,  assistant  pastor,  Sec- 
ond Church,  Bloomington,  111. 

Robert  Lloyd  Shirer,  assistant  pastor, 
White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Donald  Rae  Sime,  further  study. 

Geraldine  Simmons,  plans  incomplete. 

Paul  Fletcher  Smith,  assistant  pastor, 
House  of  Hope  Church,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Robert  Frank  Smylie,  Navy  Chaplaincy. 
Robert  Myron  Snable,  pastor,  Eatontown, 
N.J. 

Robert  Charles  Spivey,  Jr.,  assistant  pastor, 
Heights  Church,  Houston,  Tex. 

Eugene  Weant  Stambaugh,  pastor,  Larger 
Parish,  Kylertown,  Pa. 

John  Charles  Stokes,  National  Missions, 
Alaska. 

Henry  Louvett  Sugden,  Navy  Chaplaincy. 
Allan  Hollister  Swan,  Navy  Chaplaincy. 


Gayle  Watkins  Threlkeld,  assistant  pas- 
tor, First  Church  (U.S.)  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Robert  John  Tollefson,  further  study. 

Thadikkal  Paul  Verghese,  Tripunithura, 
T ravancore — Cochin,  South  India. 

John  Rogers  Wilcox,  assistant  pastor, 
Caldwell,  N.J. 

William  Walter  Wildeman,  pastor,  Den- 
ton and  Ridgebury,  N.Y. 

Ching  An  Yang,  further  study. 

David  Victor  Yeaworth,  further  study. 


TRUSTEE  MEMORIAL  MINUTE 

John  Josiah  Newberry 


On  Saturday,  March  6,  1954,  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  lost  from  its 
Board  of  Trustees  a truly  great  man. 
John  J.  Newberry  died  on  that  day.  If 
ever  the  first  three  verses  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms  were  applicable  to  any  man, 
that  man  was  John  J.  Newberry. 

“Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh 
not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly, 
nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners, 
nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scorn- 
ful. But  his  delight  is  in  the  law 
of  the  Lord,  and  in  his  law  doth 
he  meditate  day  and  night.  And 
he  shall  be  like  a tree,  planted  by 
the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth 
forth  his  fruit  in  his  season,  his 
leaf  also  shall  not  wither,  and 
whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  pros- 
per.’’ 

That  he  prospered  in  worldly  under- 
takings goes  without  saying.  That  he 
prospered  in  the  things  pertaining  to 
the  Kingdom  of  God  was  known  to  all 
who  became  acquainted  with  him.  No 
one  could  be  long  with  Mr.  Newberry 
without  recognizing  that  here  was  a 


man  of  Christian  virtues,  and  therefore 
of  high  integrity ; a man  who  would  not 
knowingly  hurt  his  fellow  man  by  slan- 
der or  in  business  processes. 

When  asked  recently  by  a young  man 
to  what  he  attributed  his  success  in  busi- 
ness, he  replied  that  when  he  took  his 
first  job  as  a boy  of  fourteen,  he  resolved 
he  would  do  more  for  his  employer  in 
both  labor  and  time  than  was  expected 
of  him.  This  thing  he  resolved  and  lived 
up  to  every  time  he  took  a new  position. 
To  rise  from  a poor  boy  of  fourteen  to 
the  head  of  a great  corporation,  by  the 
application  of  effort  coupled  with  Chris- 
tian integrity,  is  in  itself  proof  of  his 
greatness. 

One  of  his  closest  friends  said  he 
never  saw  him  angry  or  heard  him  speak 
unkindly  of  anyone,  yet  he  was  a man 
who  commanded  the  highest  respect  and 
admiration  everywhere  he  went. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Platt,  a graduate  of 
this  Seminary  and  pastor  of  the  church 
where  Mr.  Newberry  was  a member, 
said : 

“He  was  the  finest  businessman 
with  whom  I have  ever  had  the 
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fortune  to  be  acquainted.  He  ac- 
tually lived  his  religion  in  his  dai- 
ly life,  and  he  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  good  old  American 
way  of  life  can  be  just  as  Chris- 
tian as  a man  wants  to  make  it.” 

Mr.  Newberry  was  born  of  English- 
Dutch  parents  in  Sunbury,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  September  26,  1877,  the 
fourth  of  nine  children.  He  was  first 
employed  in  the  offices  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  later  by  a department  store 
in  that  city.  Following  that,  he  was  with 
the  S.  H.  Kress  Company  five-and-ten- 
cent  stores  chain  for  twelve  years,  ris- 
ing to  an  executive  capacity  in  that  or- 
ganization. After  a fifteen-month  illness 
and  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever, 
he  began  the  accomplishment  of  a life- 
long dream,  and  in  Stroudsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  December  16,  1911,  opened 
the  first  five,  ten  and  twenty-five  cent 
store  bearing  his  name.  From  this  mod- 
est beginning  the  business  has  grown 
under  Mr.  Newberry’s  direction  and 
guidance  to  a nation-wide  organization 
of  475  stores,  now  serving  the  public 
in  forty-five  states. 

A man  deeply  interested  in  welfare 
work  and  civic  progress,  he  always  gave 
generously  of  his  time  and  means  to 
church,  community  and  educational 
causes.  He  was  a trustee  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary ; a member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Bergen 
County  YMCA  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years ; trustee  of  the  Ridgewood 
YMCA;  director  and  treasurer  of  The 
Valley  Hospital,  was  on  the  Board  and 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Englewood 
Hospital ; and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  North  Jersey  Trust  Company  of 
Ridgewood. 


Mr.  Newberry  came  to  Ridgewood 
from  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania,  about 
thirty-five  years  ago  where  he  joined 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  1920, 
becoming  a trustee  that  year  and  an 
elder  in  1922.  During  his  membership 
in  the  Ridgewood  church,  he  served  as 
president  of  the  Men's  Club,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  in 
1942  called  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Charles  A.  Platt.  He  was  a 
teacher  in  the  Sunday  School  and  or- 
ganized a class  for  high  school  boys. 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years  Mr. 
Newberry  served  the  YMCA  of  Ridge- 
wood as  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  His  wise  counsel  and  gen- 
erous support  will  be  greatly  missed, 
not  only  in  Ridgewood  but  also  in  the 
Bergen  County  “Y”  and  the  many  other 
aspects  of  the  work  of  the  YMCA  in 
which  he  actively  participated  for  so 
many  years. 

Mr.  Newberry  was  a loyal  member 
of  this  Board  and,  before  his  long  ill- 
ness, attended  faithfully  and  gave  of  his 
mature  counsel.  His  interest  in  the  Stu- 
dent Center  was  shown  by  giving  one 
of  the  largest  gifts  that  was  received  for 
that  building.  As  the  Psalmist  said : 
“Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in 
the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth 
in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the 
seat  of  the  scornful.  But  his  delight  is 
in  the  law  of  the  Ford.”  Be  it  therefore 

RESOLVED,  on  this  27th  day  of 
April,  that  this  testimonial  to  Mr.  New- 
berry become  a part  of  the  minutes  of 
this  meeting,  and  that  we  extend  to  his 
family  our  deepest  sympathy. 

This  Memorial  Minute  was  adopted 
by  a rising  vote  of  the  Board  and  prayer 
was  offered  by  the  President  of  the 
Board. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Broadening  Church,  a study  of 
theological  issues  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  since  i86p,  by  Lefferts  A. 
Loetscher,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press,  1954,  195  pp.  $4.75. 

This  volume,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  a 
history  of  theological  issues  which  have  been 
discussed  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A., 
since  the  reunion  of  1869.  The  fundamentalist 
controversy  which  resulted  in  the  rise  of 
some  new  dissenting  bodies  in  the  1930s  has 
rightly  received  special  attention.  Of  neces- 
sity the  author  had  to  go  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  history  of  organized  Presby- 
terianism in  this  country  and  show  how  cer- 
tain basic  differences  of  opinion  on  certain 
theological  issues  have  continued  in  the  church 
ever  since  the  erection  of  the  first  synod  in 
1717.  The  very  existence  of  two  basic  diver- 
gent views  has  brought  to  the  church  “a 
characteristic  moderation”  which  has  been  one 
of  the  strong  features  of  Presbyterian  his- 
tory. 

The  first  serious  cleavage  of  thought  came 
with  the  Adopting  Act  of  1729.  On  the  one 
hand  were  the  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  who 
represented  the  “high  church”  part  and  who 
insisted  upon  a strict  subscription  to  the 
Westminster  standards.  On  the  other  side 
were  the  New  England,  English,  and  Welsh 
elements  who  laid  more  emphasis  on  spon- 
taneity and  adaptability.  The  tension  which 
developed  between  these  two  parties  led  to 
the  first  great  schism  in  the  church,  1741-1758. 
During  the  decades  following  this  schism,  the 
two  generic  types  “maintained  proportionate 
growth  in  the  expanding  body.”  One  genera- 
tion followed  another,  but  certain  attitudes  of 
thought,  certain  theological  convictions,  and 
certain  traditions  continued. 

The  great  Old  School-New  School  division 
of  1837  resulted  from  fresh  contacts  with 
New  England  Congregationalism.  The  New 
School  body  wanted  to  decentralize  Presby- 
terian polity  and  to  liberalize  its  theology. 
In  principle  the  Old  School  party  was  a con- 
tinuation of  the  Old  Side  of  a century  earlier 
while  the  New  School  continued  many  of  the 
emphases  of  the  former  New  Side.  The  union 


of  the  two  northern  branches  of  the  Old  and 
New  Schools  in  1869  did  not  eliminate  cer- 
tain fundamental  differences  which  a new 
generation  had  inherited.  But  for  the  sake  of 
union,  these  differences  were  minimized  or 
ignored. 

Dr.  Loetscher’s  main  contribution  to  the 
history  of  Presbyterian  thought  in  this  coun- 
try centers  on  the  period  following  the  union 
of  1869.  He  shows  how  theological  issues 
were  being  affected  by  the  changing  cultural 
atmosphere  of  the  nation  and  the  new  sci- 
entific spirit.  Great  figures  walk  across  these 
pages — Archibald  Alexander,  Charles  Hodge 
and  his  son  Archibald  Alexander  Hodge, 
Henry  Preserved  Smith,  Charles  A.  Briggs, 
B.  B.  Warfield,  Philip  Schaff,  and  Henry  J. 
Van  Dyke.  Such  important  heresy  trials  as 
that  of  Briggs  and  Smith  each  have  a chap- 
ter devoted  to  them.  The  story  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Review  is  told.  It  is  most  interesting 
to  note  how  the  seminaries,  especially  Prince- 
ton, has  molded  the  theology  of  the  church. 
Many  of  the  leading  figures  involved  in  the 
controversies  were  members  of  the  faculty 
of  one  of  the  church’s  seminaries. 

Dr.  Loetscher  gives  special  attention  to 
the  agitation  for  a revision  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith  which  disturbed  the  church  for 
thirty  years  and  which  finally  resulted  in  the 
revision  of  1903.  The  conflict  was  between 
“seventeenth-century  orthodoxy  and  the  spir- 
it of  the  nineteenth-century  science  and  criti- 
cism.” (p.  42.)  He  traces  out  the  rise  of  the 
modern  fundamentalist  movement  and  the 
subsequent  events  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
as  the  “five  essential  Articles”  adopted  by 
the  Assemblies  of  1910,  1916,  and  1923 ; Har- 
ry Emerson  Fosdick’s  involvement;  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions ; the 
Auburn  Affirmation ; the  special  commission 
of  1925  which  Dr.  Loetscher  calls  “a  turning 
point  in  the  theological  history  of  the  Church 
since  the  reunion  of  1869” ; the  reorganization 
of  Princeton  Seminary;  the  founding  of  the 
Independent  Board  of  Foreign  Missions;  and 
finally  the  beginning  of  the  Orthodox  and 
the  Bible  Presbyterian  Churches.  Dr.  Loetsch- 
er claims  that : “In  spite  of  important  in- 
ternal diversities,  the  Church  since  1936  has 
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enjoyed  the  longest  period  of  theological 
peace  since  the  reunion  of  1869.”  (p.  155.) 

The  fact  that  the  volume  contains  twenty- 
two  pages  of  footnotes,  four  pages  of  bio- 
graphical notes,  and  two  indices  (one  bio- 
graphical and  one  topical)  of  ten  pages  is 
evidence  of  the  careful  scholarship  which  has 
gone  into  the  production  of  this  book.  A 
word  of  commendation  should  also  be  spoken 
in  behalf  of  the  attractive  printing  and  for- 
mat. 

Perhaps  no  person  in  the  church  could 
have  been  better  qualified  to  write  this  vol- 
ume than  the  author.  He  has  been  favored 
through  years  of  family  and  seminary  as- 
sociations with  many  of  the  leading  figures  of 
the  latter  years  of  his  story.  He  has  had 
access  to  valuable  first-hand  source  material. 
He  has  undoubtedly  drawn  upon  material 
given  to  his  classes  in  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  And  throughout  the  book,  he  has 
dealt  with  controversial  issues  in  an  objec- 
tive manner  which  is  both  frank  and  construc- 
tive. Congratulations  to  Dr.  Loetscher  for  a 
job  well  done. 

Clifford  M.  Drury 
San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary 

The  Unity  of  the  Bible,  by  H.  H. 
Rowley.  The  Carey  Kingsgate  Press, 
Ltd.,  London,  1953.  Pp.  x -f-  201.  15s. 
net. 

This  excellent  book  belongs  to  the  field  of 
Biblical  Theology  and  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  well-known  professor  of  Old  Testament 
at  the  University  of  Manchester,  England.  It 
contains  a series  of  discourses  which  were 
delivered  in  1951  as  the  W.  T.  Whitley  Lec- 
tures at  Regent’s  Park  College,  Oxford,  and 
later  in  the  same  year  as  the  Julius  Brown 
Gay  Lectures  at  Southern  Baptist  Seminary, 
Louisville,  Ky. ; finally  they  were  presented 
at  Rawdon  College,  near  Leeds,  in  January, 
1952.  Accordingly  by  the  time  they  were 
ready  for  publication,  they  should  have  been 
well-seasoned.  The  six  chapters  bear  the  fol- 
lowing titles:  Unity  in  Diversity,  The  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  God  and  Man,  The  Fulfil- 
ment of  Promise,  The  Cross,  and  The  Chris- 
tian Sacraments. 

Professor  Rowley  points  out  the  growing 
interest  in  Old  Testament  Theology  during 


the  last  thirty  years,  and  in  these  lectures 
he  has  the  proper  approach  to  Scripture.  To 
him  fulfillment  in  the  New  Testament  is  not 
something  mechanical,  and  he  wisely  does  not 
resort  to  typology  in  his  explanations.  He 
recognizes  in  the  Bible  a unity  which  is  dy- 
namic, not  static,  but  it  is  a unity  in  diversity. 
According  to  the  author  the  most  significant 
bond  of  unity  between  the  two  Testaments 
is  found  not  in  a continuity  of  development, 
but  in  the  fundamental  differences  between 
both  Testaments.  He  rightly  maintains  that 
the  New  Testament  cannot  be  understood 
without  the  Old,  and  he  adds : “neither  can 
the  Old  Testament  be  fully  understood  ivith- 
out  the  New.”  While  he  notes  the  unity  of 
the  Bible  in  spite  of  all  diversity,  he  naturally 
does  not  give  equal  value  to  all  the  varieties. 
He  presents  the  view  that  the  revelation  of 
God  took  place  in  history,  and  if  God  re- 
vealed himself,  there  should  of  necessity  be 
some  unity  in  revelation.  Biblical  thoughts 
are  reached  not  speculatively  by  philosophers, 
but  they  are  born  out  of  concrete  history  and 
experience.  Since  God  made  his  revelation 
through  men,  he  was  limited  by  the  medium 
that  he  chose.  “That  is  why  the  full  revela- 
tion in  human  personality  required  the  In- 
carnation.” 

Making  due  allowance  for  later  expansions, 
Rowley  believes  that  the  Decalogue  in  the 
original  form  was  given  to  Israel  by  Moses. 
Here  he  finds  the  earliest  expression  of  ethi- 
cal religion,  and  he  does  not  postpone  it  until 
the  time  of  the  eighth-century  prophets.  He 
holds  the  view  that  we  have  in  the  work  of 
Moses  the  seeds  of  monotheism,  but  he  doubts 
whether  Moses  considered  abstract  notions  of 
monotheism.  That  was  a matter  of  develop- 
ment ; the  eighth-century  prophets  moved 
steadily  toward  theoretical  monotheism,  and 
finally  “Deutero-Isaiah  formulated  it  with 
pellucid  clarity.”  But  even  though  there  was 
a development  of  monotheism,  there  was  no 
time  when  the  worship  of  more  than  onq 
God  was  legitimate  for  Israel.  The  author 
clearly  states  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity denotes  no  break  with  monotheism,  but 
that  the  seeds  of  it  are  found  within  the  Old 
Testament. 

Naturally  in  a brief  review  it  is  impossible 
to  discuss  more  than  a few  of  the  basic  ideas. 
In  connection  with  the  Covenant,  Rowley  ob- 
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serves  that  it  calls  for  a response  from  Israel 
and  that  the  bringing  of  that  response  seals 
the  Covenant.  It  was  repeatedly  broken  by 
Israel,  but  never  from  God’s  side.  God  is 
never  helpless,  and  his  resources  are  always 
equal  to  his  purposes.  When  we  respond  in 
faith,  the  New  Covenant  becomes  real  to  us, 
and  the  grace  of  God  is  never  indifferent  to 
the  response  of  man. 

The  antiquity  of  sacrifices  is  recognized  as 
being  pre-Mosaic,  and  in  connection  with 
sacrifice  Rowley  uses  the  expressive  phrase 
“two-way  traffic.”  The  ritual  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  no  hollow  formality.  In  the 
thought  and  teaching  of  the  Law,  sacrifice 
must  bear  a two-way  traffic.  It  must  be  the 
organ  of  man’s  approach  to  God  before  it 
can  be  the  organ  of  God’s  drawing  nigh  unto 
man.  Blessing  is  an  act  of  God,  but  sacrifice 
must  be  the  organ  of  the  spirit  of  man  before 
it  becomes  an  organ  of  blessing  unto  him.  It 
is  the  attitude  of  the  human  heart  that  counts 
in  sacrifice. 

The  acme  of  the  Old  Testament  idea  of 
sacrifice,  however,  is  found  in  the  Servant  in 
Isaiah  53.  The  Servant  does  not  represent  a 
linear  development  from  the  community  of 
Israel  to  an  individual,  but  it  is  a floating 
conception.  In  Isaiah  53  the  Servant  certainly 
is  an  individual,  and  in  this  connection  the 
range  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  sacrifice  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Mosaic  Law.  “It  went  beyond  the  borders 
of  Israel,  and  as  the  mission  of  the  Servant 
was  a universal  one,  so  the  power  of  his 
death  was  depicted  as  universal.”  Rowley 
believes  that  of  no  other  than  Christ  can  the 
terms  of  the  fourth  Servant  Song  be  predi- 
cated with  even  remote  relevance.  He  con- 
cludes that  the  Cross  of  Christ  stands  as  the 
greatest  source  of  spiritual  power  that  the 
world  has  seen. 

All  the  sections  of  this  work  are  interesting 
and  well  written.  The  preacher  will  learn 
much  from  this  book,  and  especially  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Cross  will  he  see  the  con- 
nection of  the  New  Testament  with  the  Old. 
Rowley  is  a Baptist  clergyman,  but  in  the 
final  chapter  he  speaks  of  the  Sacraments  in- 
stead of  the  ordinances.  As  an  Old  Testa- 
ment scholar  he  could  hardly  do  otherwise ; 
“sacrament  and  sacrifice  cannot  be  separated 


from  one  another,  but  must  coalesce.”  As  is 
to  be  expected,  he  is  opposed  to  paedo-bap- 
tism  and  defends  his  position  with  extensive 
citations.  A further  connection  of  the  Holy 
Communion  can  be  made  in  comparing  Ex. 
24:1-11  with  Matt.  26:28  and  Luke  22:20. 

The  book  bears  a good  title,  and  Professor 
Rowley  has  lived  up  to  his  reputation.  The 
work  is  recommended  to  clergymen,  students 
of  theology,  and  all  who  are  interested  in 
Biblical  studies. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Books  of  Mac- 
cabees, edited  and  translated  by  Moses 
Hadas,  published  for  The  Dropsie  Col- 
lege for  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Learning 
by  Harper  and  Bros.,  New  York,  1953. 
Pp.  xii  -f-  248.  $4.00. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  the  series  Jew- 
ish Apocryphal  Literature,  which  is  published 
under  the  auspices  of  The  Dropsie  College. 
The  editors  of  the  series  are  the  faculty  of 
the  College  and  some  other  Jewish  scholars ; 
President  Abraham  A.  Newman  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  editorial  board,  Professor  Moses 
Hadas  is  the  secretary,  and  Professor  Solo- 
mon Zeitlin  is  the  editor-in-chief.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  this  project  is  in  the  hands  of 
eminent  scholars. 

The  two  books  known  as  III  and  IV  Mac- 
cabees are  in  the  Septuagint,  but  since  they 
are  not  included  in  the  Vulgate,  they  do  not 
appear  in  the  group  of  writings  known  as  the 
Apocrypha.  The  book  called  III  Maccabees 
has  no  connection  with  I and  II  Maccabees, 
and  furthermore  III  and  IV  Maccabees  have 
no  relation  to  each  other.  It  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient, however,  to  publish  the  two  in  one 
volume  for  purely  external  reasons  without 
regard  to  the  accidental  circumstance  of  their 
numerical  succession. 

The  book  known  as  III  Maccabees  deals 
with  events  which  are  purported  to  have  taken 
place  under  Ptolemy  IV  Philopator  (221- 
203  b.c.).  After  this  king  had  defeated  An- 
tiochus  III  at  Raphia  (217  b.c.),  he  came  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  greatly  admired  the 
Temple  and  desired  to  enter  the  sanctuary. 
In  consequence  a terrible  uproar  among  the 
Jews  took  place,  and  he  was  hindered  by 
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divine  intervention  from  desecrating  the  sa- 
cred edifice.  Upon  his  return  to  Egypt  he 
determined  to  avenge  himself  by  degrading 
the  civil  status  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria, 
but  they  were  spared  through  a miracle. 
Professor  Hadas  dates  the  book  c.  25-24  b.c.  ; 
at  that  time  the  civil  status  of  the  Jews  in 
Egypt  was  jeopardized  by  the  new  adminis- 
tration, when  Egypt  became  a Roman  prov- 
ince (30  b.c.  ).  Apparently  there  had  been  a 
similar  crisis  under  Ptolemy  Philopator,  and 
the  previous  crisis  was  used  as  an  effective 
analogue  to  an  immediate  situation ; in  this 
respect  the  author  employed  an  apocalyptic 
technique. 

Hadas  points  out  that  the  name  of  the 
book  is  a misnomer  and  that  a proper  title 
would  be  On  Providence.  The  book  may  be 
considered  an  historical  romance,  and  per- 
haps it  was  not  intended  to  be  accepted  as 
literal  truth. 

A more  accurate  title  for  IV  Maccabees 
would  be  On  the  Sovereignty  of  Reason ; we 
have  here  a discourse  delivered  by  a speaker 
who  employs  the  first  person.  Hadas  accepts 
c.  a.d.  40  as  the  date  of  composition,  but  the 
book  commemorated  a series  of  martyrdoms 
which  actually  took  place  in  the  reign  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  c.  167  b.c.  The  author 
drew  upon  II  Maccabees,  but  there  is  a dif- 
ference in  the  point  of  view : II  Maccabees 
teaches  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  while 
IV  Maccabees  refers  simply  to  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul.  In  this  book  the  Jews  are 
members  of  a single  world,  and  their  Helleni- 
zation  is  integral  and  even  central  in  their 
lives  and  thoughts.  This  religious  work  was 
composed  by  an  unknown  author  and  proba- 
\ bly  was  intended  to  be  delivered  before  a 
congregation  of  Jews  assembled  at  Antioch 
near  the  site  of  the  martyrdoms  on  a day 
of  commemoration. 

In  both  books  the  Greek  text  of  Rahlfs  is 
printed  on  the  left  page,  and  the  English 
translation  faces  it  on  the  opposite  side.  In 
this  way  the  student  can  make  good  use  of 
the  Greek  text.  Furthermore  the  abundant 
footnotes  furnish  a valuable  commentary  on 
both  books.  The  volume  is  of  convenient 
format  and  is  a worthy  contribution  to  in- 
ter-testamental  studies. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 


H.  Idris  Bell,  Cults  and  Creeds  in 
Graeco-Roman  Egypt.  New  York:  The 
Philosophical  Library,  Inc.,  1953.  Pp. 
11 7-  $4-75- 

The  veteran  Greek  papyrologist,  Sir  Har- 
old Idris  Bell,  formerly  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, has  collected  in  this  volume  his  ma- 
ture and  well-balanced  judgments  regarding 
the  religious  background  in  Egypt,  especially 
during  the  early  Christian  centuries.  The 
titles  of  the  four  chapters,  which  were  orig- 
inally delivered  as  lectures  in  the  University 
of  Liverpool,  sufficiently  indicate  the  scope 
of  the  volume,  namely  “The  Pagan  Amal- 
gam,” “The  Jews  in  Egypt,”  “The  Prepara- 
tion for  Christianity,”  and  “The  Christian 
Triumph.” 

Sir  Harold’s  statements  are  supported  by 
the  most  detailed  and  painstaking  research, 
yet  his  style  is  graceful  and  flowing.  Both 
for  its  historical  information  and  for  its  in- 
terpretative insights  this  volume  may  be 
warmly  recommended  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  religious  life  of  Graeco-Roman 
Egypt. 

Totally  apart  from  the  author’s  jurisdiction 
is  the  unfortunate  circumstance  that  this 
book,  which  is  offered  for  sale  in  Great 
Britain  at  15s  (about  $2.15),  has  been 
marked  up  by  the  American  publisher  more 
than  100%  for  readers  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

Ralph  Marcus,  Philo:  Supplements 
I and  //,...  translated  from  the  An- 
cient Armenian  Version  of  the  Original 
Greek.  Cambridge  : Harvard  University 
Press,  1953.  Pp.  551  and  307.  $3.00 
each  vol. 

The  famous  Loeb  Classical  Library,  which 
now  embraces  some  four  hundred  volumes 
of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  with  English 
translations,  has  published  two  volumes  of 
the  works  of  the  Jewish  philosopher  Philo 
of  Alexandria.  These  volumes  supplement 
the  ten  volumes  of  Philonic  material  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  Greek,  and 
supply  the  first  English  translation  of  an 
important  work  by  Philo  that  has  been  pre- 
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served  in  an  Armenian  version  made  in  about 
the  fifth  century.  Professor  Ralph  Marcus, 
noted  Hellenistic  scholar  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  has  put  those  who  lack  a knowl- 
edge of  Armenian  in  his  debt  by  his  careful 
labor  on  this  convenient  edition. 

In  this  work,  divided  for  convenience  of 
publishing  into  two  volumes,  one  on  “Ques- 
tions and  Answers  on  Genesis,”  and  the  other, 
“Questions  and  Answers  on  Exodus,”  the 
reader  will  find  a good  example  of  Philo’s 
method  of  interpreting  Scripture,  proceeding 
as  he  does  from  the  literal  meaning  to  the 
allegorical.  Here  are  fused  into  one  the  di- 
vergent traditions  of  orthodox  Jewish  exe- 
gesis and  Hellenistic  philosophy. 

In'  copious  footnotes,  Marcus  provides  the 
Greek  equivalents  which  presumably  lie  be- 
hind the  chief  terms  in  the  Armenian  trans- 
lation. These  are  collected  in  a useful  index 
at  the  close  of  the  second  volume. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

A Catholic  Commentary  on  Holy 
Scripture,  edited  by  Bernard  Orchard, 
Edmund  F.  Sutcliffe,  Reginald  C.  Ful- 
ler, [and]  Ralph  Russell.  New  York: 
Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  1953.  Pp. 
1312.  $15.00. 

During  1953  three  one-volume  commen- 
taries on  the  Bible  were  published.  One  is 
the  work  of  a single  individual,  the  Anglican, 
W.  K.  Lowther  Clarke  (reviewed  by  Dr. 
Wilson  in  the  October,  1953,  number  of  the 
Seminary  Bulletin).  The  second,  entitled 
The  Neiv  Bible  Commentary,  is  the  product 
of  a group  of  about  fifty  scholars  from  half 
a dozen  countries  (including  Dr.  Hendry 
who  contributed  the  commentary  on  Ec- 
clesiastes), and  was  published  in  Great  Brit- 
ain by  the  Inter-Varsity  Fellowship  and  in 
this  country  by  Eerdmans.  The  one  under 
review  here  is  likewise  the  result  of  the 
collaboration  of  a group  of  scholars,  chiefly 
of  Great  Britain,  but  including  also  several 
from  America,  the  Continent,  and  Australia. 
The  result  of  nine  years’  work,  the  volume 
seeks  to  provide,  so  the  Preface  declares,  “a 
critical  survey  of  modern  biblical  knowledge 
from  the  standpoint  of  all  those,  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic  alike,  who  accept  the  full  doc- 
trine of  biblical  inspiration”  (p.  vii). 


On  a rough  calculation  the  volume  con- 
tains something  like  one  and  three-quarter 
million  words,  about  one  fourth  of  which  are 
devoted  to  general  articles.  These  deal  with 
the  usual  topics  which  one  expects  to  find 
in  such  a work,  such  as  the  canon,  higher 
criticism,  geography,  history,  chronology,  ar- 
chaeology, and  the  like.  There  are  likewise 
articles  which  deal  with  matters  of  peculiar 
concern  to  Roman  Catholics.  In  some  of 
these  there  is  not  a little  of  what  appears 
to  be  exegetical  double-talk,  a giving  with 
one  hand  and  taking  it  back  with  the  other. 
For  example,  in  the  article  on  “Our  Lady 
in  the  Scriptures,”  after  discussing  such  pas- 
sages as  the  so-called  Protoevangelium  in 
Gen.  3:15  and  the  'almah  passage  in  Isaiah 
7:14,  where  in  each  case  it  is  acknowledged 
that  philologically  the  primary  reference  is 
not  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  article  proceeds 
to  consider  each  passage  as  later  defined  by 
tradition.  It  then  appears  that  tradition  over- 
rules the  grammatico-historical  meaning  of 
Scripture,  and,  so  to  speak,  creates  history. 
Especially  clearly  does  this  appear  with  ref- 
erence to  the  “belief  in  our  Lady’s  Assump-  j 
tion,  and  her  Coronation  as  Queen  of  Heaven  ! 
is  commemorated  in  the  Rosary,  a belief  that 
Pope  Pius  XII  officially  declared  to  be  a 
dogma  of  the  Church  on  1 November  1950.” 
At  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  “there  is  no  reference  in  Scrip- 
ture to  either  of  these  events,”  but  in  the 
course  of  the  remarks,  it  turns  out  that  Rev. 

12  “is  the  picture  of  Mary  in  glory,”  over- 
looking, however,  the  embarrassing  detail 
that  the  apocalyptic  scene  closes,  not  with 
the  assumption  of  the  woman  into  heaven, 
but  with  her  flight  into  the  wilderness  of  the 
earth. 

This  instance  is  illustrative  of  a portion 
of  this  volume.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  as 
one  would  expect,  evidence  of  thorough 
scholarly  equipment  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thors. On  the  other  hand,  however,  there 
are  everywhere  evident  the  explicit  bound- 
aries laid  down  by  the  pronouncements  of 
the  Papal  Biblical  Commission  (these  are  \ 
conveniently  collected  and  given  in  full  in  a 
general  article,  pp.  67ff.)  which  limit  and 
define  what  may  be  authoritatively  taught  I 
regarding  certain  mooted  points  in  the  area  ! 
of  Biblical  introduction  and  history.  To  an 
outsider  it  is  curious  to  observe  with  what 
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freedom,  not  to  say  dexterity,  several  of  the 
collaborators  interpret  these  pronouncements. 
Thus,  while  holding  to  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch,  this  is  taken  to  mean 
“the  large  part  and  profound  influence  of 
Moses  as  author  and  legislator”  (p.  174). 
Again,  although  the  Commission  declared  that 
Mark  was  the  author  of  the  last  twelve  verses 
of  the  Second  Gospel,  the  comments  on  that 
passage  conclude  that  “possibly  the  opinion 
which  is  least  open  to  objection  is  that  when 
the  original  ending  was  lost,  the  canonical 
conclusion  was  supplied  from  memory,  and 
by  reference  to  the  other  Gospels,  by  a con- 
temporary who  had  known  the  original” 
(p.  908).  On  the  whole,  however,  while  at 
times  apparently  overstepping  boundaries  set 
by  the  Biblical  Commission,  the  contributors 
usually  retire  to  a safe,  if  sometimes  ambig- 
uously worded,  conclusion  well  within  the 
stream  of  tradition.  This  position  is  set  out 
with  some  degree  of  comprehensiveness  in 
the  opening  general  article  on  “The  Place  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Church.”  Here  it  is  main- 
tained that  the  Bible  is  the  Church’s  exclu- 
sive possession,  the  Church  being  defined  as 
the  society  of  the  Catholic  Church.  As  “the 
absolute  Owner,  Guardian,  Trustee  and  In- 
terpreter” of  the  Bible,  the  Church  can  and 
does  declare  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures. 
In  practice  this  has  resulted  in  the  exaltation 
of  tradition  over  the  Bible.  A concluding  ap- 
pendix to  this  article  deals  with  the  official 
position  of  the  Roman  Church  on  Bible  circu- 
lation and  her  prohibition  of  non-Catholic 
Bibles.  The  work  of  Bible  Societies  has  been 
condemned,  again  and  again,  by  papal  en- 
cyclicals. The  concluding  sentence  of  the 
article  makes  absolutely  clear  the  position 
of  the  Roman  Church  on  the  use  of  vernacu- 
lar Bibles  lacking  notes  approved  by  the 
hierarchy : “The  Church  is  uncompromising 
in  her  guardianship  of  the  truth  and  she 
wisely  withholds  from  her  children  an  ex- 
cessive religious  liberty  which  would  lead 
them  into  unwholesome  pastures”  (p.  12). 

In  their  comments  on  disputed  passages, 
most  contributors  supply  information  regard- 
ing diverse  points  of  view.  Protestant  books 
are  referred  to  (duly  asterisked  in  order  to 
warn  the  faithful)  with  perhaps  more  regu- 
larity than  one  finds  Roman  Catholic  works 
referred  to  in  Protestant  commentaries. 


As  to  format,  the  volume  has  been  ad- 
mirably printed  using  a size  of  type  which 
permits  the  presentation  of  the  maximum 
amount  of  material  with  the  least  discomfort 
to  the  eyes.  A most  valuable  feature  is  a very 
full  general  index  (about  240  columns)  of 
persons  and  subjects.  In  addition  there  are  a 
dozen  maps  with  an  index  of  place-names. 
On  the  whole  this  Commentary  will  no 
doubt  prove  to  be  a standard  reference  work 
which  Protestants  as  well  as  Roman  Catho- 
lics may  consult  with  profit. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

A History  of  the  Ecumenical  Move- 
ment, 1517-1948,  edited  by  Ruth  Rouse 
and  Stephen  Charles  Neill.  The  West- 
minster Press,  Philadelphia,  1954.  822 
pp.  $9.00. 

The  Ecumenical  Movement  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  W.  A.  Visser’t  Hooft,  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  as  “the  modern  movement  for 
co-operation  and  unity  which  seeks  to  mani- 
fest the  fundamental  unity  and  universality 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.”  The  Ecumenical 
Institute  at  Bossey,  Switzerland — itself  a 
striking  and  even  unique  product  of  the 
Ecumenical  Movement — has  sponsored  the 
project  of  writing  the  Movement’s  history; 
and  the  present  volume  is  the  outcome.  Its 
editors — Dr.  Ruth  Rouse  and  Bishop  Stephen 
C.  Neill — have  enlisted  the  services  of  an 
able  group  of  contributors,  who  have  covered 
virtually  every  phase  of  the  many-sided 
movement  of  Christian  co-operation  and  uni- 
fication between  the  outbreak  of  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation  in  1517  and  the  formation 
in  1948  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
the  most  recent  and  most  formal  expression 
of  the  Movement. 

This  well-written  and  most  informative 
history  makes  certain  things  clear.  First,  the 
leaders  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  the 
sixteenth  century  were  not  irresponsible  schis- 
matics, wantonly  disrupting  the  unity  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  On  the  contrary,  they  be- 
lieved most  profoundly  in  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  They  seceded  from  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic communion  because  its  deep-seated  cor- 
ruption left  them  with  no  live  option.  And 
so  greatly  concerned  were  they  with  the 
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importance  of  Christian  unity  that  they  made 
several  attempts  to  unify  the  forces  of  Eu- 
ropean Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. These  attempts  at  unification  did  not 
succeed ; and  thereafter  Protestantism  split 
up  into  what  has  been  called  “a  proliferation 
of  sects.”  But  nonetheless  the  Reformation 
vision  of  Christian  unity  never  faded  out : 
between  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  nine- 
teenth it  was  kept  alive  by  a succession  of 
men  like  John  Dury,  D.  E.  Jablonski  and 
G.  W.  von  Leibniz. 

Secondly,  The  World  Missionary  Confer- 
ence at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  held  in  1910, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  outstandingly  im- 
portant landmark  in  ecumenical  history.  For 
not  only  did  this  Conference  set  up  a Con- 
tinuation Committee  which  in  1921  brought 
about  the  formation  of  the  International  Mis- 
sionary Council ; but  it  fired  one  of  its  dele- 
gates, Bishop  Charles  H.  Brent  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  of  the  U.S.A.,  with 
a vision  of  ecclesiastical  unity  in  matters  of 
doctrine.  This  was  the  real  beginning  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Movement,  which  after  hold- 
ing two  conferences  at  Lausanne  in  1927  and 
at  Edinburgh  in  1937,  merged  with  the  Life 
and  Work  movement  to  form  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

Thirdly,  during  the  period  of  less  than  half 
a century  which  has  elapsed  since  1910,  more 
progress  has  been  made  toward  unification 
of  the  forces  of  organized  Christianity  than 
during  any  comparable  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Church.  This  period  since  1910  has 
seen  mergers  of  churches  of  the  same  ec- 
clesiastical family— for  example,  the  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland  in  1929  and  the  Methodists 
of  the  U.S.A.  in  1939.  It  has  also  witnessed 
unions  of  churches  of  very  different  family 
background — for  instance,  the  merger  of  Ca- 
nadian Methodists,  Congregationalists,  and 
Presbyterians  to  form  the  United  Church  of 
Canada  in  1925,  and  the  combination  of  a 
former  union  of  Congregationalists  and  Pres- 
byterians with  the  Methodists  and  Anglican- 
Episcopalians  to  form  the  Church  of  South 
India  in  1947.  Perhaps  as  significant  as  these 
incorporating  unions  is  the  fact  that  during 
this  same  period  representative  Christians 
from  virtually  all  non-Roman  communions 
have,  with  deep  earnestness  and  complete 
frankness,  explored  the  differences  which 


divide  them,  hoping  to  be  able  to  come  to- 
gether in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ’s  great 
High  Priestly  prayer  in  John  17.  Already 
this  movement  has  borne  important  fruits — as, 
for  example,  in  the  setting  up  of  various  na- 
tional Councils  of  Churches,  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  World  Council  in  1948.  And, 
though  many  problems  still  remain,  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Fourthly,  even  the  most  casual  reader  of 
this  history  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  this  fact,  that  the  Ecumenical  Move- 
ment has  been  greatly  blessed  in  the  quality 
of  its  leadership.  Men  of  such  consecration 
of  spirit  and  intellectual  ability  as  John  R. 
Mott,  Nathan  Soderblom,  Charles  H.  Brent, 
Joseph  H.  Oldham,  William  Paton,  and  Wil- 
liam Temple  have  counted  it  a privilege  to 
serve  this  Movement.  Without  their  leader- 
ship, humanly  speaking — and  there  is  really 
no  other  way  of  speaking — it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  Movement  could  have  made 
such  progress  as  it  has. 

For  some,  this  book,  because  of  its  detailed 
comprehensiveness,  may  be  rather  slow  read- 
ing. But  it  is  undoubtedly  a rich  mine  of 
factual  information  and  sound  interpretation 
of  one  of  the  most  significant  movements  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  this  day  and  generation. 

Norman  Victor  Hope 

The  History  and  Character  of  Cal- 
vinism, by  John  T.  McNeill.  Oxford 
University  Press,  1954.  Pp.  466.  $6.00. 

In  this  work,  Dr.  John  T.  McNeill,  the 
distinguished  church  historian,  has  investi- 
gated the  origin,  described  the  character,  and 
traced  the  history  of  that  system  of  theology 
and  churchmanship  which  is  called  Calvinism. 

After  dealing  with  the  Zwinglian  reforma- 
tion in  German-speaking  Switzerland,  Dr. 
McNeill  gives  an  extended  account — amount- 
ing almost  to  a monograph — of  the  life  and 
work  of  John  Calvin,  in  whom,  as  James 
Mackinnon  once  said,  “the  work  begun  by 
Zwingli  found  a most  powerful  continuator.” 
Thereafter  he  describes  the  spread  of  Cal- 
vinistic  influence  in  Europe — France,  Hol- 
land, Hungary,  Poland,  England  and  Scot- 
land— and  in  Colonial  America,  where  as  the 
Episcopalian  historian  F.  J.  Klingberg  has 
said,  “the  greatest  single  religious  force  was 
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Calvinism.”  Dr.  McNeill  next  describes  that 
process  of  fragmentation  which  divided  the 
Reformed  churches  in  the  18th  and  early 
19th  centuries — that  movement  of  fissiparation 
which  caused  Matthew  Arnold  to  say  that 
“Presbyterianism  is  born  to  division  as  the 
sparks  fly  upward.” 

This  chapter,  however,  is  followed  by  one 
which  tells  the  more  cheerful  and  encourag- 
ing story  of  reunion  in  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries — not  only  the  movement  of  organic 
merger  among  Calvinistic  churches,  but  also 
the  wider  ecumenical  movement  among  non- 
Roman  churches  in  which  Calvinists  have 
played  such  a prominent  part.  The  conclud- 
ing three  chapters  deal  with  Calvinism  in  the 
history  of  thought,  in  public  affairs,  and  in 
the  world  of  today. 

Dr.  McNeill’s  treatment  of  this  subject  is 
marked  by  certain  characteristics.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  accurate : he  clearly  has  gone  to 
the  sources  and  let  them  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  he  is  justified  in  claiming  that 
“no  unverified  statement  has  been  consciously 
admitted”  (p.  vii).  Secondly,  his  treatment 
is  comprehensive : he  deals,  at  least  in  sum- 
mary outline,  with  virtually  every  important 
phase  of  Calvinism’s  history  and  character. 
Thirdly,  he  is  discriminating  in  his  inter- 
pretations and  evaluations.  As  one  who  was 
born  and  brought  up  in  the  Calvinist  tradi- 
tion, he  is  well  aware  of  the  massive  strength 
of  Calvinism  as  a system  of  theology  which 
produces  men  of  resolute  character  and  strong 
conviction.  But  he  is  not  blind  to  Calvinism’s 
defects — for  example,  its  intolerance — which 
he  makes  no  attempt  to  conceal,  or,  what  is 
perhaps  as  bad,  to  explain  away. 

This  solid  and  scholarly  volume  can  be 
heartily  recommended  as  an  important  in- 
troduction to  what  its  author  rightly  calls  “a 
great  branch  of  Protestantism  that  has  made 
an  incalculable  impact  on  the  life  of  mankind” 
(p.  426). 

Norman  V.  Hope 

Forgotten  Founding  Fathers  of  the 
American  Church  and  State,  by  Wil- 
liam Thomson  Hanzsche.  Boston : The 
Christopher  Publishing  House,  1954. 
Pp.  209.  $3.00. 


The  late  Dr.  Hanzsche’s  journalistic  gifts 
are  well  known,  through  his  connection  with 
successive  Presbyterian  official  publications 
and  through  his  popular  books  on  historical 
and  Biblical  subjects.  The  present  little  book 
of  seven  biographical  sketches  is  done  in  the 
interesting  style  characteristic  of  him.  The 
studies  are  not  documented,  nor  do  they  un- 
dertake to  be  critical.  But  they  are  colorful 
and  informing.  Each  character  is  set  in  his 
larger  environment  and  quotations  from  con- 
temporary sources  give  added  interest  and 
a note  of  authenticity.  The  characters  treated 
are  Francis  Makemie,  the  pioneer;  William 
Tennent  and  his  son  Gilbert,  revivalists; 
Jonathan  Dickinson,  moderate,  sane  leader, 
and  first  president  of  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey ; David  Brainerd,  missionary  hero ; Samu- 
el Davies ; and  John  Witherspoon.  Presby- 
terians and  others  will  find  these  sketches  in- 
teresting and  suggestive. 

Lefferts  A.  Loetscher 

Moslems  on  the  March,  by  F.  W. 
Fernau.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  E.  W.  Dickes.  New  York : Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  1954.  Pp.  xi,  312,  vi.  $5.00. 

This  is  a useful,  clear,  concise,  and  above 
all,  objective  book  which  is  heartily  recom- 
mended to  all  who  are  interested  in  knowing 
more  about  the  situation  in  the  far-flung  and 
crucial  world  of  Islam.  The  author  brings  to 
his  task  a set  of  qualifications  which  ac- 
count for  the  distinction  of  his  work.  Of 
German  background  and  training,  Dr.  Fer- 
nau served  in  several  capacities  as  a Middle 
East  specialist  under  the  Hitler  regime  and 
since.  During  the  past  decade  he  has  travelled 
widely  in  the  Islamic  countries  and  has  estab- 
lished himself  as  a leading  expert  on  the  vast 
and  strategic  Intercontinent  of  Islam.  Since 
1947  he  has  been  a member  of  the  Middle 
East  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  reader  will  learn  here  who  those  peo- 
ples are  who  inhabit  that  extensive  Middle- 
Continental  belt  spreading  all  the  way  from 
Morocco  to  Indonesia,  the  home  of  some  350,- 
000,000  souls.  A brief  historical  sketch  brings 
the  author  quickly  to  the  contemporary  scene 
of  post-war  Egypt,  Pakistan,  Turkey  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  spread  of  the  Islamic 
faith  in  Africa  and  the  Soviet  efforts  to 
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penetrate  Islamic  political  life  are  dealt  with. 
Leading  figures  and  movements,  such  as  the 
Arab  League,  are  set  in  proper  perspective 
and  given  a critical,  yet  unbiased,  treatment. 

Islam,  we  learn,  is  neither  Asian  nor  West- 
ern. It  is  intermediate  between  Asia  and 
Europe,  and  also — a fact  that  must  not  be 
overlooked — intermediate  between  Europe  and 
Black  Africa.  For  the  very  reason  of  this 
intermediate  position,  the  path  chosen  by  the 
peoples  of  Islam  may  become  of  salient  im- 
portance to  the  future  development  of  the 
whole  world.  If  they  shut  themselves  off  in 
hostility  to  the  West,  the  bridges  leading 
from  Europe  to  Asia  and  Africa  will  have 
been  blocked. 

The  author  and  translator,  as  well  as  the 
publisher,  are  to  be  highly  commended  on 
producing  so  balanced  and  thought-provoking 

Edward  J.  Jurji 

Studies  in  Chinese  Thought,  by  Ar- 
thur F.  Wright,  ed.  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1953.  Pp.  317,  xiv. 
$4.00. 

Those  interested  in  a detailed  and  pro- 
foundly analytical  discussion  of  China,  its 
culture,  thought,  religions,  art,  and  structures 
of  reality,  will  be  well  advised  to  look  into 
this  book.  This  is  no  easy  journalistic  report, 
but  a solid,  intellectual  feast  of  the  highest 
order,  provided  by  contributors  who  are  rec- 
ognized as  front-line  authorities  in  the  field. 

The  list  of  participants  in  the  composite 
volume  include  the  editor,  Arthur  F.  Wright, 
associate  professor  of  History  at  Stanford, 
who  offers  a brilliant  introduction  and  the 
concluding  chapter  “The  Chinese  Language 
and  Foreign  Ideas”;  Derk  Bodde,  professor 
of  Chinese  at  Pennsylvania,  who  writes  a 
learned  chapter,  “Harmony  and  Conflict  in 
Chinese  Philosophy” ; and  I.  A.  Richards, 
University  professor  at  Harvard,  whose  chap- 
ter is  entitled  “Toward  a Theory  of  Trans- 
lating.” 

The  other  parts  of  the  symposium  are  also 
illuminating  and  come  from  the  pens  of  W. 
Theodore  de  Bary  (Columbia),  D.  S.  Nivi- 
son  (Stanford),  J.  R.  Levenson  (California), 
Schuyler  Cammann  (Pennsylvania),  Arnold 
Eisenberg  (Stanford),  and  Achilles  Fang 
(Harvard). 


It  ought  to  be  added  that  the  volume  is 
Memoir  No.  7 in  the  series  sponsored  by  the 
American  Anthropological  Association,  and 
that  the  Foreword  is  by  the  distinguished 
Chicago  anthropologist  and  social  scientist, 
respectively,  professors  Robert  Redfield  and 
Milton  Singer.  With  the  help  of  a grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation,  the  editors  have  sought 
through  interdisciplinary  seminars  to  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  students  of  the  world’s 
major  civilizations — Sinologists,  Islamicists, 
Indologists,  etc.  The  present  volume  launches 
the  group  of  monographs  of  which  we  are  told 
about  ten  will  appear  in  the  next  two  years. 

The  overriding  approach  of  the  volume  is 
broader  than  that  taken  by  the  orthodox  cul- 
tural anthropologists,  since  it  bears  the  mark 
of  interdisciplinary  cooperation.  Moreover, 
it  cautiously  steers  between  Northrop’s  idea 
of  the  meeting  and  taming  of  cultures,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Toynbee’s  idea  of  the  Western 
impact  upon  the  world.  Yet  this  is  only  the 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  sound  compara- 
tive cultural  investigations,  a fact  of  which 
the  editors  and  authors  of  the  volume  are 
themselves  fully  aware. 

Edward  J.  Jurji 

The  Arabian  Peninsula,  by  Richard 
H.  Sanger.  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Press,  1954.  Pp.  295.  $5.00. 

This  book  tells  in  a fascinating  and  memo- 
rable manner  the  story  of  what  Americans 
have  done  and  are  still  doing  in  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.  The  author  is  a State  Department 
official  who  has  lived  and  travelled  widely 
in  the  Middle  East.  He  knew  personally  the 
late  King  ibn-Saud,  and  escorted  the  present 
king  of  Saudi  Arabia  when  he  was  in  the 
United  States.  Also  personally  known  to  Mr. 
Sanger  are  the  majority  of  the  statesmen, 
oil  men,  scholars,  and  rulers  of  the  countries 
involved  in  the  story  which  he  most  readably 
relates  on  these  pages. 

A number  of  facts  stand  out,  as  the  narra- 
tive unfolds,  and  these  facts  are  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  the  reader.  First,  that  the 
drilling  for  and  production  of  crude  oil  is 
a complicated  process,  which  inevitably  leads 
to  the  involvement  of  Saudi  Arabia  in  the 
totality  of  Western  culture.  Second,  the  in- 
terest which  the  United  States  citizens  have 
displayed  in  the  area  is  by  no  means  an  exclu- 
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sive  one,  but  is  thoroughly  compatible  with 
the  wholesome  influences  of  other  Western 
powers,  such  as  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Holland,  as  well  as  of  the  neighboring  Arab 
states.  Third,  economic  interdependence  of 
the  variety  now  in  operation  in  the  Arabian 
; Peninsula  bids  fair  to  produce  a dynamic  pat- 
tern for  inter-cultural  understanding.  Fourth, 
even  religious  fanaticism  such  as  that  repre- 
sented by  the  puritanical  Wahhabi  Moslems 
of  Saudi  Arabia  may  in  due  course  yield 
before  the  advent  of  science  and  the  more 
abundant  life,  given  the  sagacity  of  a ruler 
of  the  caliber  of  the  late  King  ibn-Saud,  and 
the  good  intentions  of  a Western  group  such 
as  that  represented  by  Aramco.  (Arabian 
American  Oil  Company). 

In  the  course  of  this  account,  the  author 
reproduces  a letter  written  in  1851  by  Mil- 
lard Fillmore,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  a small 
state  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Arabia. 
The  document  is  so  different  from  modern 
diplomatic  notes,  and  so  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  those  years  when  the  United  States 
was  beginning  to  grow  strong  and  was  in- 
teresting itself  in  the  far  corners  of  the  earth. 

All  in  all,  this  is  a most  delightful  and 
persuasive  book,  and  its  reading  would  un- 
doubtedly be  profitable  to  the  clergyman  who 
wishes  to  know  something  at  first  hand  re- 
garding the  role  of  his  countrymen  in  foreign 
affairs. 

Edward  J.  Jurji 

Christian  Teaching  in  the  Churches, 
by  John  Q.  Schisler.  New  York  and 
Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1954,  173 
pp.  $2.50. 

Since  1940,  Dr.  Schisler  has  been  the 
esteemed  executive  secretary  of  the  Division 
of  the  Local  Church  in  the  General  Board 
of  Education  for  the  Methodist  Church.  He 
has  for  years  been  associated  with  the  inter- 
denominational forces  of  Christian  Education 
in  the  International  Council  of  Religious 
Education  which  has  become  the  Division  of 
Christian  Education  of  the  National  Council. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  experienced  men  in 
the  field. 

In  this  volume  he  has  concentrated  his 
wisdom  on  the  subject.  Through  twelve  chap- 


ters he  sets  forth  the  major  aspects  of  Chris- 
tian education : The  essential  nature  and  ob- 
jectives  of  Christian  education,  parents  and 
teachers  of  children,  youth  and  adult  educa- 
tion, the  church  school,  the  pastor  and  super- 
intendent, worship  and  evangelism  in  educa- 
tion, religion  in  the  public  schools,  and  co- 
operative Christian  education.  Chapter  XII 
furnishes  the  reader  with  a Summary  and 
Review. 

There  is  much  fresh  material  in  his  first 
two  chapters  which  deal  with  the  nature 
and  objectives  of  Christian  education.  Educa- 
tion is  essential  today,  writes  Schisler,  be- 
cause people  are  on  the  move,  we  face  an 
atomic  age,  Roman  Catholicism  is  aggressive, 
the  conflict  between  believers  and  non-be- 
lievers is  rather  acute,  and  Christian  educa- 
tion is  a continuous  process.  Objectives  in- 
clude an  education  for  active  faith  in  the 
reality  of  God,  in  a knowledge  of  Jesus,  and 
in  an  awareness  of  the  “spirit  of  Truth,”  and 
many  other  worthy  ends. 

One  could  wish  that  in  some  respects  the 
theological  aspects  of  Christian  education 
could  have  been  sharpened  up  and  more  em- 
phasis placed  upon  the  Church.  Many  books 
on  Christian  Education  lack  theological  in- 
tegrity and  are  therefore  shunned  by  the 
Churchman.  Yet,  Dr.  Schisler  has  not  at- 
tempted to  write  an  exhaustive  book  on  the 
theological  aspects  of  his  subject;  he  has 
sought  to  write  a synoptic  introduction  to  it. 
In  this  he  has  succeeded.  His  many  friends 
will  welcome  this  crystallization  of  his  long 
and  wide  experience.  And  those  who  are  look- 
ing for  a rather  short  but  valuable  introduc- 
tion to  the  whole  field  will  find  it  in  this  book. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

Personalities  around  Paul,  by  Holmes 
Rolston.  Richmond : John  Knox  Press. 
1954- 

The  editor  of  Church  school  publications 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  presents  us  with  a book  on  the  great 
characters  around  the  apostle  Paul.  Dr.  Rol- 
ston has  written  several  books  which  indi- 
cate that  he  is  acquainted  with  a wide  variety 
of  theological  subjects:  Crisis  theology,  stew- 
ardship, and  the  ethics  of  Paul.  Now  he 
puts  his  hand  to  writing  about  New  Testa- 
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ment  personalities.  Being  an  editor  and  hav- 
ing been  a pastor,  he  possesses  a rare  com- 
bination of  gifts  which  promises  a book  which 
is  at  once  scholarly  in  substance,  clear  in 
expression  and  interesting  in  character. 

Dr.  Clovis  Chappel  says  in  effect  in  the 
Foreword,  that  there  is  no  more  helpful  type 
of  preaching  than  the  study  of  Bible  charac- 
ters. And  Rolston  takes  each  character  and 
examines  every  facet  of  it  carefully,  yet  warm- 
ly, so  that  the  reader  is  able  to  detect  the 
powerful  forces  that  worked  upon  it  and 
through  it.  This  book  is  deeply  devotional 
for  it  reveals  the  crucially  spiritual  quality 
of  each  character  described.  And  it  is  “in- 
tensely Scriptural.”  One  comes  away  from  a 
reading  of  these  sketches  not  only  with  a 
fresh  understanding  and  appreciation  of  Paul’s 
associates,  but  with  a renewed  awareness  of 
the  powerful  personality  of  the  apostle  which 
was  absolutely  focused  in  his  relation  to 
Jesus  Christ. 

Through  thirty-five  characterizations  we 
are  given  rare  insights  into  the  lives  of  people 
like  Stephen,  John,  Mark,  Timothy,  Peter, 
James,  and  other  well-known  New  Testa- 
ment figures,  but  also  of  persons  like  Ely- 
mas,  Eunice,  Gallio,  Epaphras,  Trophimus, 
and  many  others. 

This  book  can  be  heartily  recommended  not 
only  to  pastors  contemplating  a series  of  ser- 
mons of  New  Testament  characters,  but  to 
teachers  of  the  Bible  as  well  as  to  laymen. 
Young  people  should  find  it  interesting.  And 
parents  could  well  use  this  book  for  family 

reading.  g Q.  Homrighausen 

The  Psychology  of  Pastoral  Care,  by 
Paul  E.  Johnson.  New  York  and  Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury,  1953.  362 
pp.  $4.75. 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Johnson  has  been  professor  of 
the  psychology  of  religion  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity since  1941.  He  is  an  ordained  minis- 
ter in  the  Methodist  Church  and  chairman 
of  the  University’s  Counseling  Service. 

This  book  is  addressed  to  students  and  pas- 
tors. It  is  one  of  the  good  books  to  appear 
in  this  field  which  at  present  seems  to  be 
flooded  with  publications.  Dr.  Johnson  be- 
lieves that  “the  vocation  of  the  pastor  is 


due  for  a more  basic  analysis  than  job  de- 
scription or  suggestions  on  carrying  out  the 
functions  which  may  be  expected  of  him  in 
the  traditions  of  his  church.”  He  claims  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  go  through  the  motions 
of  the  pastoral  office  with  decorum ; under- 
standing of  personal  needs  and  interpersonal 
relations  is  necessary  for  effective  pastoral 
practice.  Basing  his  work  solidly  upon  dy- 
namic psychology  and  the  evangelical  na- 
ture of  Christianity,  the  author  deals  with 
that  wide  variety  of  problems  with  which 
pastors  deal.  They  range  from  the  preaching 
of  sermons  to  the  marrying  of  couples,  from 
group  therapy  to  the  confessional.  In  short, 
Dr.  Johnson  deals  with  the  whole  gamut  of 
pastoral  responsibilities ; he  does  not  confine 
himself  to  what  may  be  termed  “abnormal” 
cases. 

A number  of  discussions  are  of  real  merit. 
For  instance,  he  does  not  align  himself  with 
either  the  directive  or  non-directive  coun- 
selors. Rather,  he  calls  himself  a believer  in 
“responsive”  counseling.  He  prefers  this  type 
of  mutuality  between  counselor  and  counselee. 
The  directive  counselor  speaks  too  much ; the 
indirect  counselor  speaks  too  little.  The  re- 
sponsive counselor  listens  first  and  replies 
briefly  and  as  the  person  reveals  himself 
more  fully  there  will  be  opportunity  for 
creative  assertion  in  which  both  discover  and 
declare  together  the  way  of  life.  “Responsive 
counseling  is  interpersonal  appreciation.” 

Other  worth-while  chapters  deal  with  the 
confession,  the  ministry  of  healing,  meeting 
death,  and  the  pastor  himself.  The  last-named 
makes  much  of  the  personality  of  the  pastor 
as  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  effective  coun- 
seling. Dr.  Johnson  goes  beyond  surface  symp- 
toms and  releases  to  the  metaphysical  issues 
involved  in  bringing  about  the  cure  of  souls. 
Where  do  persons  ultimately  find  organic 
wholeness?  His  answer  is  that  the  answer  is 
found  not  only  in  the  Cosmic  Process,  but 
in  the  Cosmic  Personality  and  the  Cosmic 
Community.  Those  who  know  his  book  on 
Christian  love  will  sense  that  it  is  in  Love 
that  life  is  made  whole. 

While  there  is  some  evidence  of  a per- 
sonalist  philosophy  to  be  found  in  this  book 
which  may  not  appeal  to  those  who  think 
otherwise,  I repeat  what  I said  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  this  review : Johnson’s,  Psychology 
of  Pastoral  Care  is  a truly  valuable  book. 
The  fine  spirit  of  the  author  shines  through 
the  writing. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

The  W estminster  Pulpit,  Vol.  I,  by 
G.  Campbell  Morgan.  Introduction  by 
Wilbur  M.  Smith.  Fleming  H.  Revell, 
Westwood,  N.J.,  1954.  Pp.  351.  $4.00. 
(Complete  set  of  10  Vols.,  $36.00). 

Friends  and  admirers  of  the  late  G.  Camp- 
bell Morgan  will  hail  with  interest  and  satis- 
faction the  publication  of  this  new  series  of 
his  sermons.  For  over  thirty  years  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  to  secure  copies  of  these 
great  expositions,  which  throngs  of  eager 
listeners  heard  in  the  Westminster  Chapel 
in  London.  The  publisher  has  selected  300 
sermons  which  will  appear  at  the  rate  of 
one  volume  every  four  months  until  the  com- 
plete set  of  ten  volumes  is  printed. 

Students  of  Dr.  Morgan  would  be  advised 
to  read  his  life  story,  written  by  his  daughter- 
in-law,  Jill  Morgan  ( A Man  of  the  Word, 
published  by  Revell  & Co.),  as  a preface  to 
this  series  of  sermons  that  represent  “the 
greatest  Biblical  preaching  of  the  twentieth 
century”  (Wilbur  M.  Smith). 

Donald  Macleod 

The  Preacher  and  His  Audience,  by 
Webb  B.  Garrison.  Fleming  H.  Revell, 
Westwood,  N.J.,  1954.  Pp.  285.  $3.00. 

Through  a curious  turn  of  thinking,  the 
word  of  the  hour  appears  to  be  “communica- 
tion.” It  is  not  new.  And  certainly  the  idea 
which  it  connotes  was  not  born  yesterday. 
Ten  years  ago,  it  was  “rapport”  among  the 
psychologists  and  an  “I-Thou”  relationship 
among  the  theologians.  Now  the  pulpit  is  be- 
ing knocked  by  a whole  horde  of  technicians 
of  mass  media  who  have  taken  to  the  field 
in  the  name  of  communication.  Their  crusade 
is  a good  one  and  their  cause  is  justified,  but 
the  whole  gamut  of  preachers  from  Chrysos- 
tom to  the  present,  might  well  smile  wryly 
and  recall  the  words  of  the  ridiculous  Mon- 
sieur Jordan  in  Moliere’s  Le  Bourgeois  Gen- 
tilhomme,  “On  my  conscience,  I have  spoken 
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prose  these  forty  years,  without  knowing 
anything  of  the  matter.” 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  another 
book  about  communication  is  unwelcome.  Dr. 
Garrison,  who  is  assistant  dean  of  Emory 
University’s  Candler  School  of  Theology  and 
a writer  and  speaker  of  marked  reputation, 
has  written  an  especially  good  book  that 
every  preacher  would  do  well  to  read.  There 
are  twelve  chapters  which  deal  with  a large 
group  of  related  subjects,  including  motiva- 
tion of  preacher  and  listener,  problems  of 
writing,  semantics,  resource  materials,  illus- 
trations, humor  in  the  pulpit,  persuasiveness, 
and  originality.  Although  the  author’s  style 
is  somewhat  pedestrian  and  his  transitions  oc- 
casionally faulty,  yet  this  book  is  a helpful 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  this  field 
and  will  fill  a need,  especially  in  the  class- 
room. 

In  the  estimate  of  this  reviewer,  who  has 
to  read  many  books  on  preaching,  Dr.  Garri- 
son’s effort  is  commendable  and  worthwhile 
for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  He  is  aware 
of  the  strategic  position  and  role  of  the  pul- 
pit in  contemporary  life.  (2)  He  knows  that 
in  the  whole  matter  of  communication,  preach- 
ing is  different  from  and  should  not  be  pat- 
terned after  the  ends  and  means  of  mass 
media.  The  basic  purpose  of  preaching  is  per- 
suasion to  moral  and  spiritual  ends,  and  the 
content  of  its  message  is  Truth.  (3)  He  in- 
sists, and  rightly  so,  that  in  sermon  planning, 
function  determines  form  (which  Luccock 
supports),  and  the  idea  of  a pattern  is  more 
serviceable  to  adequate  expression  than  an 
outline.  (4)  His  treatment  of  “the  polariza- 
tion of  the  audience”  is  exceedingly  helpful 
in  pointing  out  the  dangers  as  well  as  the 
benefits  of  this  particular  discipline  in  com- 
munication. (5)  He  restores  emotion  to  its 
proper  place  in  preaching  by  making  it  plain 
that  “there  is  no  necessary  conflict  between 
intellectual  honesty  and  emotional  fervor” 
(p.  216). 

For  these  reasons,  many  teachers  of  preach- 
ers will  find  themselves  in  Dr.  Garrison’s 
debt  for  providing  so  fresh  and  suggestive  a 
treatise  to  put  into  their  students’  hands. 

Errata  are  at  a minimum.  On  page  16, 
“Neibuhr”  should  be  spelled  “Niebuhr.” 

Donald  Macleod 
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A History  of  Preaching,  Vols.  I and 
II,  by  Edwin  C.  Dargan.  Introduction 
by  J.  B.  Weatherspoon.  Baker  Book 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1954.  Pp. 
1168.  $7.95. 

Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  cur- 
rent revival  of  studies  in  the  history  of 
preaching  will  acclaim  with  enthusiasm  this 
reprint  in  a single  volume  of  Edwin  C.  Dar- 
gan’s  A History  of  Preaching.  Apart  from 
two  other  volumes,  John  Ker : Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Preaching  and  T.  H.  Pattison  : 
The  History  of  Preaching,  very  little  writing 
or  research  has  been  done  in  this  very  im- 
portant field.  Indeed,  Dargan’s  work  has  been 
regarded  as  “the  most  complete  work  of  its 
kind  in  the  English  language”  (Blackwood). 

Dargan,  away  back  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  faced  the  usual  problems  and  the 
common  experience  of  anyone  who  assays 
to  write  a history  of  preaching.  There  is,  first 
of  all,  the  collating  of  a tremendous  amount 
of  material.  Secondly,  this  particular  type  of 
historian  has  no  catalogue  of  statistics  by 
which  to  assess  the  influence  or  import  of 
any  one  preacher,  great  or  mediocre,  upon 
his  generation.  And,  thirdly,  if  he  is  to  be 
fair,  he  must  construct  his  pattern  so  that 
the  mere  naming  of  numerous  “lesser  lights” 
will  not  crowd  out  those  who  are  considered 
to  have  been  great. 

Originally,  the  first  volume  appeared  in 
1904  and  dealt  with  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  preaching  up  to  and  including  the 
Reformation.  The  second  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  1912  and  covered  the  period  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  A third  volume  on  American  preach- 
ing was  projected,  but  Dr.  Dargan’s  untimely 
death  cut  short  his  ambitious  and  worthwhile 
enterprise.  In  the  work  he  completed,  the 
author  has  shown  a comprehensive  grasp  of 
the  interaction  of  the  preacher’s  message  with 
his  age,  although  occasionally  he  appears  to 
surrender  to  a defect,  so  typical  of  a treatise 
of  this  kind,  namely  to  present  more  of  the 
actual  history  than  of  preaching.  Neverthe- 
less Dargan’s  presentation  is  not  monotonous  ; 
it  is  straightforward,  interesting,  and  obvi- 
ously the  product  of  one  who  was  in  love  with 
his  work. 

A careful  reading  of  this  immense  volume 


(a  season’s  work,  to  be  sure)  is  a rewarding 
experience.  One  sees  clearly  what  is  the  roy- 
alty of  the  pulpit  and  the  tremendous  influ- 
ence it  has  exerted  even  in  periods  when  it 
was  considered  to  be  weak.  Each  period  was 
debtor  to  the  pulpit  and  certainly  every  age 
left  its  imprint  upon  it.  Scholasticism  with 
its  espousal  of  Aristotelian  logic  contributed 
to  order  and  pattern  in  sermon  construction, 
while  mysticism  nourished  the  “grass  roots” 
of  preaching  when  its  popularity  was  greatly 
in  decline.  One  sees,  moreover,  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  pulpit  ministries  of  the  ma- 
jor denominations  of  Protestantism  and  will 
have  certain  conclusions  why  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  never  had  great  voices 
among  its  preachers.  Here  is  preaching  ap- 
praised and  criticized  in  a proper  perspective 
and  within  an  adequate  context. 

In  a time  of  wide  opportunity  for  preach- 
ing, we  are  indebted  to  the  publisher  for  mak- 
ing this  history  available  to  us  and  for  turn- 
ing the  spotlight  on  the  greatness  of  our 
heritage. 

Donald  Macleod 

Sent  Forth  to  Preach,  by  Jesse  Bur- 
ton Weatherspoon.  Harper  & Brothers, 
N.Y.,  1954.  Pp.  182.  $2.50. 

Apart  from  C.  H.  Dodd’s  The  Apostolic 
Preaching  and  Its  Developments,  which  deals 
primarily  with  its  content  ( K-qpvy^a ),  no  other 
scholar  has  examined  so  thoroughly  the  es- 
sential nature  of  apostolic  preaching  as  Dr. 
Weatherspoon  has  in  this  recent  volume.  The 
quality  of  his  writing  places  him  in  worthy 
succession  to  John  A.  Broadus  and  Edwin  C. 
Dargan,  his  predecessors  in  the  chair  of 
Homiletics  at  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary. 

The  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  single  out  the 
various  features  of  apostolic  preaching  and 
to  encourage  the  contemporary  pulpit  to  cap- 
ture the  basic  faith  and  motivation  which 
characterized  the  preaching  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. In  seven  thoughtful  chapters,  Dr. 
Weatherspoon  examines  the  nature,  content, 
dynamic,  and  method  of  apostolic  preaching 
within  the  context  of  the  life  and  conditions 
of  the  early  church.  In  a clear  and  consistent- 
ly splendid  style  and  with  imagination  not 
usually  found  in  works  of  this  kind,  the 
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writer  presents  the  centrality  of  preaching 
in  the  New  Testament  and  points  to  a rich 
heritage  which  hitherto  has  been  overlooked. 
With  a comprehensive  understanding  of  this 
great  and  initial  period  in  the  story  of  Chris- 
tian preaching,  the  author  has  given  us  an 
orderly  and  effective  review  of  what  the  early 
apostles  said  in  their  witness  and  what  he 
1 regards,  in  view  of  their  experiences,  to  be 
, the  sine  qua  non  of  the  pulpit  today. 

Dr.  Weatherspoon  has  written  a very  in- 
formative book  for  basic  study  in  the  history 
of  Christian  preaching.  Professors  of  Preach- 
ing will  find  this  to  be  an  especially  useful 
textbook.  And  further,  ministers  of  every  de- 
nomination will  discover  here  a corrective 
that  will  bring  back  their  preaching  both  in 
purpose  and  effectiveness  to  that  original  New 
Testament  concept  that  “the  apostles  were 
sent  men.”  Again  and  again,  the  author  speaks 
trenchantly  to  the  contemporary  pulpit : “One 
of  the  tragedy-laden  perils  of  Christianity  in 
America  is  the  temptation  to  interpret  suc- 
cess in  the  ministry  in  terms  of  personal  popu- 
larity and  ability  to  manage  big  enterprises 
and  promote  an  expanding  program”  (p.  34). 
Or  this  one:  “The  preacher  who  says  ‘I  am 
just  a practical  man  and  no  theologian’  may 
build  church  houses  and  elaborate  organiza- 
tions, but  he  will  leave  the  church  within  the 
house  unbuilt”  (p.  143). 

Two  minor  errors  appear  in  spelling.  On 
i P-  133.  “where”  should  read  “were.”  And  on 
! p.  161,  an  “i”  is  missing  from  “participation.” 

Donald  Macleod 

The  True  and  Lively  Word,  by  James 
T.  Cleland.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York,  1954.  Pp.  120.  $2.50. 

Planned  Preaching,  by  George  Miles 
Gibson.  The  Westminster  Press,  Phila- 
delphia, 1954.  Pp.  140.  $2.50. 

Here  are  two  books  which  one  should  read 
together.  The  first,  by  Dr.  Cleland  of  Duke 
Divinity  School,  has  to  do  with  words  and 
the  Word  in  preaching.  The  other,  by  Dr. 
Gibson  of  McCormick  Seminary,  deals  with 
preaching  on  a long-term  basis  and  with  long- 
range  planning  of  resources  to  supply  it. 

Given  originally  as  a series  of  lectures  on 
the  Frederick  Rogers  Kellogg  Lectureship  at 


the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  these  chapters  are,  what  Dr. 
Cleland  wittily  suggests,  “an  ecumenical 
gesture,  delivered  to  Episcopalians  by  a Pres- 
byterian who  works  for  Methodists”  (p.  vi). 
He  begins  with  Bishop  Manning’s  definition 
of  a sermon  as  “a  manifestation  of  the  In- 
carnate Word,  from  the  Written  Word,  by 
the  spoken  word.”  Then  follow  five  chapters 
which  discuss  the  Words  of  the  Bible,  the 
Word  of  God,  the  Word  of  the  World,  the 
Word  of  the  Preacher,  and  the  Word  in  the 
Believer.  In  Chapter  I,  Dr.  Cleland  describes 
his  own  intellectual  pilgrimage  concerning 
the  Bible  and  makes  a plea  for  a truer  under- 
standing of  its  meaning  and  message  through 
the  original  languages,  historical  perspective, 
and,  what  the  Germans  call  Tendenzschrift. 
This  leads  to  a consideration,  in  Chapter  II, 
of  the  Word  of  God  as  “the  activity  of  God” 
and  its  bearing  upon  contemporary  preaching. 
Then  the  author  presents  the  type  of  world 
to  which  the  preacher  is  to  address  himself, 
with  its  pragmatic  assurance,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  its  gnawing  anxieties  on  the  other.  His 
message  must  be  given,  then,  in  words  which 
can  be  absorbed  and  understood  by  this  pe- 
culiar human  situation  (Ch.  IV).  And  finally, 
in  Chapter  V,  the  writer  defines  the  aim  of 
all  preaching  as  “the  active  Word  of  God 
becoming  effective  in  the  contemporary 
world.” 

Dr.  Cleland  writes  in  a lively,  provocative, 
and  interesting  way.  Unfortunately,  in  this 
volume,  so  many  matters  are  given  in  snip- 
pets. His  fertile  mind  touches  a multitude  of 
ideas  over  a wide  range  of  things,  but  his 
own  confession  at  the  outset  absolves  him 
from  censure:  “To  tackle  so  much  in  so  little 
space  is  ridiculous,  I know.  But  this  is  what 
I was  asked  to  do;  so  I did  it.” 

Dr.  Gibson’s  book  fills  a real  and  further 
need  for  two  reasons : Very  little  has  been 
written  about  this  particular  aspect  of  preach- 
ing; adequate  planning  is  one  of  the  greatest 
weaknesses  in  the  American  pulpit.  Hence, 
the  challenge  of  the  author  is  “to  enrich 
thinning  backgrounds.”  Although  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  quality  of  contemporary 
preaching  is  higher  than  most  critics  will 
allow,  yet  he  is  aware  of  these  aching  faults 
in  sermons  and  their  preparation : planless- 
ness, dullness,  obscurity,  and  emptiness.  To 
offset  these  weaknesses,  Dr.  Gibson  calls  for 
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“a  growing  edge”  in  every  preacher,  espe- 
cially in  his  Biblical  studies,  and  for  a dis- 
cipline which  he  emphasizes  as  follows : “The 
man  who  complains  that  he  has  no  time  for 
study  has  no  time  to  be  a preacher”  (p.  27). 
This  means  also  that  “the  preacher’s  dedica- 
tion is  to  a lifetime  of  growth”  for  “when  he 
is  finished  growing  he  is  finished”  (p.  25). 

As  a corrective  to  homiletical  stagnation, 
the  author  suggests  a fuller  use  of  the  Chris- 
tian Year  in  order  that  the  preacher  may 
see  his  years  as  wholes  and  accustom  himself 
to  think  in  annual,  rather  than  in  weekly  units 
of  time.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  the 
complete  adoption  of  the  potpourri  of  most 
denominational  plan  books,  but  that  each 
preacher  evaluate  correctly  his  place  and  the 
role  of  his  church  in  the  denomination,  the 
community,  and  the  ecumenical  church.  This 
will  include  the  bringing  of  the  Sacraments 
into  proper  focus  in  order  that  Baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper  will  be  no  longer  mere  ap- 


pendages to  an  “active  program,”  but  under- 
stood as  involved  inextricably  with  “the 
whole  evangelistic  program  of  the  Church” 
(p.  91). 

The  final  chapter  is  addressed  to  the 
preacher  himself,  his  reading  habits,  the  cul- 
tivation of  “the  homiletical  eye”  (to  use 
Sclater’s  phrase),  and  problems  of  sermon 
construction  and  delivery.  Dr.  Gibson  sets  no 
infallible  rules  about  preaching,  nor  does  he 
feel  that  every  preacher  should  be  cast  into 
a uniform  mould  by  means  of  a prescribed 
method.  Some  do  it  by  memorization,  some 
by  the  use  of  manuscript,  and  some  by 
preaching  from  notes.  But,  regardless  of  the 
manner,  “the  one  thing  needful,”  he  rightly 
states,  “is  that  the  sermon  get  over  the  chan- 
cel into  the  understanding,  affections,  and 
wills  of  the  hearers,  and  in  purer  lines  of 
service  proceed  along  its  healing  way”  (p. 
139)- 

Donald  Macleod 
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